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CHAPTER XIX. 


Miss CICELY DENISON’S introduction to society under Lady 
Louisa’s austere wing undoubtedly formed one of the sensations 
of the season. What, asked her friends with uplifted hands and 
eyebrows, could have induced that rigid dowager to stand 
sponsor for the daughter of ¢he notorious Mrs. Denison? A 
girl too without a shilling, and one who preached and practised 
to their fullest extent the odious modern notions of emancipa- 
tion? Lady Louisa, it so happened, was asking herself the self- 
same question, as, in an extremely bad temper, she sat one May 
afternoon, awaiting the advent of her nephew. 

“T ought never to have had anything to do with her,” she was 
telling herself with angry emphasis. “ And if I had had any idea 
of what I was taking upon myself I should never have done it.” 

This was rather overstating the case, but then she was only 
talking to herself, so had no need for scrupulous exactitude in 
the choice of her words. Besides she felt aggrieved, and, to her 
thinking, justly so. John had treated her badly. He had stipu- 
lated for one season only, and this, not being entirely heartless, 
she had agreed to give her orphaned niece. For Mr. Denison 
had never returned from his journey to Aix, and Cicely for two 
years had remained at Abbottsleigh, until John’s reappearance 
on the scene and her own début put an end to her sojourn there. 
Well! the girl was thrown alone on. the world, and one season 
might well be conceded her. But then two seasons had come 
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and gone, a third was in full swing, yet here was her ladyship as 
far off apparently as ever from getting rid of her incubus. 

The situation, let us acknowledge, had its compensations. 
John was amenable to reason. He understood at once that no 
dowager’s jointure would stand the strain of Ascot frocks, Court 
trains, theatre tickets, cab fares, and all the extra expenses 
entailed by the chaperonage of a wilful damsel bent on going , 
everywhere and seeing and doing everything. Unquestionably 
too, the business was John’s affair. Loathing society, he evi- 
dently preferred that someone else should perform the thankless 
office of watch-dog and escort to his proposed bride. And so, 
the arrangement having been made entirely to suit his con- 
venience, it was only fair and right that he should contribute 
towards the cost of it. To do him justice, he recognised this, and 
did contribute in a way which even Lady Louisa acknowledged 
to be liberal, and which constrained her to bridle her tongue, 
in so far that, although a chronic feud was waged between the 
two women, no serious breach had as yet taken place. 

It was however imminent now. Lady Louisa was deeply 
incensed. She was also growing old, and the society she loved 
so much was beginning to pall upon her. Even such substantial 
advantages as a carriage gratis, free trips to the Continent and a 
number of minor luxuries otherwise forbidden her, were but poor 
compensation for the loss of her proper rest, and the annoyance 
of finding herself thwarted on every side, and forced to lend her 
countenance to a series of meaningless flirtations, of which she 
thoroughly disapproved. Had there been anything serious in it 
all, it would have been another matter. Once on the war-path 
she would have marked and hunted down her quarry with the 
untiring ardour of a tried veteran. But then amusement, not 
business, was Cicely’s object. Ever since her début men had 
hung about her. Not the very best men perhaps, because they 
generally know their own value and don’t care for competition. 

Still, half-a-dozen times over she might have married well, if 
not brilliantly. But that was not her aim. All was fish that 
came to Miss Cicely’s net. Good, bad, or indifferent, it was all 
one to her. All were encouraged indiscriminately, flirted with 
outrageously, and refused unhesitatingly. Andthe aggravating 
part of it all was that John not only refused to interfere, but 
openly commiserated Cicely’s victims, as he called them, and 
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bore with unvarying placidity the smiles, the snubs, the petu- 
lance, the frequent and bewildering changes of mood to which 
his cousin treated him. 

“ John’s a fool,” decided his aunt. “If he doesn’t care about 
the girl, let him give her up. If he does, let him assert himself, 
and marry her, instead of turning her head with his ridiculous 
indulgence. If I had my way I’d soon let her know who pays 
for her smart frocks and her gadding. At all events, I mean to 
make a stand. Either he supports my authority, or Cicely goes, 
and so I mean to tell him.” 

She was as good as her word, when, a few minutes later, in 
lounged John, cool, self-possessed, and except for the fact that 
he wore the regulation frock coat and tall hat, looking precisely 
the same as he had done four years ago. 

“So you are here at last,” was his aunt’s greeting. “I sent 
for you because I must come to an understanding with you over 
Cicely. Are you engaged to her or not, may I ask ?—because I 
tell you plainly that my patience is at an end.” 

With a deliberation in striking contrast to his aunt’s excited 
manner, John settled himself in the most comfortable chair in 
the room, crossed his legs, put his hands in his pockets and 
“What’s it all about?” he asked calmly. “Have you and 
Cicely been coming to blows?” 

“TI have borne a great deal,” her ladyship went on in a 
crescendo of angry impatience, “I have looked on while she 
made herself conspicuous in a way which in my day would have 
been considered indecent. I have put up with insolence, in- 
gratitude, and disobedience. But when it comes to her flinging 
herself at the head of a presuming young jackanapes of a 
mountebank, there I make a stand.” 

John looked amused. “And the name of the jackanapes?” 
he asked. 

“A certain Page, who sings and dances in some low burlesque. 
Has pretensions to be a gentleman like every counter-jumper 
now-a-days. A number of silly women choose to rave about him, 
and Cicely must needs follow suit, and make a laughing stock of 
herself running after him.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t worry over the young gentleman,” placidly 
observed her hearer. “Cicely will soon get tired of her new 
toy.” 

15" 
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“No doubt. But then if it isn’t Page, it will only be some- 
body else. I tell you plainly, John, I’m sick of these eternal 
flirtations. Is there anything between you and Cicely? Yes or 
no?” 

“That, Aunt Louisa, must be for Cicely to decide,” was the 
reply. With difficulty Lady Louisa controlled her temper. 
John had his good points, but at times he exasperated her 
beyond endurance. 

“ Have you spoken to her?” she asked sharply. “If not, let 
me suggest that you should do so at once.” 

John sat up in his chair. “If you won’t mind my saying so, 
that’s a point on which I must judge for myself,” he answered 
with some decision. “If you are tired of Cicely, say so. Being 
her nearest relative, you are obviously her most suitable guardian. 
Still, I don’t suppose it will be impossible to find another home 
for her.” 

Her ladyship changed her tone at the reply, which was not at 
all the style of thing she had expected. 

“No stranger will submit to her as I have done,” she retorted 
complainingly. “I shouldn’t mind so much if you would only 
back me up.” 

“What do you want me to do?” he asked. 

“I want you to speak to her seriously. Make her understand 
that her folly cannot be put up with, that she has no home 
beyond what I give her, and you pay for, and that my authority 
must be respected. I warn you, if you don’t tell her so, I shall.” 

She checked herself, and her eyes dropped before her 
nephew’s steady glance. There were times, when, easy-going as 
he was, John reminded her of her late husband, a person with 
whom even she had never presumed to trifle. He did so now. 

“T wouldn’t do that if I were you,” was all, however, he said, 
“for I’m sure you would regret it afterwards.” 

At which juncture the discussion was ended by the entrance 
of the culprit herself. 

In she walked, fashionably, expensively, and becomingly 
dressed in a light grey crépon, with hat, gloves, and parasol to 
match, and looking as fresh and dainty as any pretty girl of 
twenty could wish to do. Without the slightest sign of conscious 
guilt, she walked up to her cousin. 

“Ah, John! you here?” she said airily. “An unexpected 
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pleasure.” Then presenting a smooth fresh cheek to her aunt’s 

salute. “And how is Aunt Louisa to-day?” she added. “ Quite 

recovered, I hope, after last night’s exertions? By the way, as 

you seemed to think you might not be equal to the Adderleys’ 
to-night, I’ve asked Esme Blunt to take me with her. Will that 

suit ?” 

Of course it wouldn’t, as Lady Louisa was about to point out, 
when John interposed. “A capital idea,” he observed. “I’m 
sure Aunt Louisa will be glad of a night off. Isn’t that so?” 

Thus appealed to her ladyship remembered that after all John 
was the head of the family, and a very generous one. And, 
although in moments of vexation one may make hasty declara- 
tions, that doesn’t mean that one need cut off one’s nose to spite 
one's face in cold blood by carrying them into effect. 

“{’ve no objection to Mrs. Blunt as a chaperon,” she therefore 
judged it advisable to say. “She’s a nice-mannered young 
woman. You might copy her with advantage, Cicely, in more 
ways than one.” 

With which parting shot she got up, and sailed out of the 
room. 

“There must be something very fascinating about Esme’ 
Blunt, when one thinks that even Aunt Louisa’s approval has 
not made me dislike her,” murmured the rebel, as the door 
closed on her chaperon. Then, turning, she dropped a curtsey 
to John. “ And now, most worthy and respected guardian,” she 
cried flippantly. “Here you are, primed with reproof, correc- 
tion, and instruction in righteousness. Here am I, like a lamb 
led to the slaughter. Pray work your sweet will upon me. 
Shall I confess my sins? Aunt Louisa I know has already 
given you a list of them. It is all true. I have been disobedient. 
I have smiled on the poor man, and sent the rich empty away. 
I have turned a deaf ear to the exhortations of my revered 
relative, and had the effrontery to think and act for myself. I 
have done what I should not have done, and left undone what I 
should have done. I acknowledge it all. What's more, I'm not 
one bit sorry, and, if it were all to come over again I should do 
precisely the same, so there! And now, if you think it worth 
while, out with your scolding and get it over, for I promised to 
be with the Colthursts for tea, and I shall be late as it is.” 

“Tm not going to scold you,” responded John, unmoved by 
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this aggressive speech. “I only want to ask you a question, 
which is :—don’t you think that, with all the world before you 
you might look elsewhere for your victims than on the burlesque 
stage ?” 

Cecily reddened. “Mr. Page is a gentleman,” she retorted 
with a defiant air. “His father is a clergyman—and I did think 
that you, John, of all people, would have been above the mean 
snobbishness of objecting to a man because he happens to get 
his living by his voice.” 

“Who said I objected to Mr. Page?” was the tranquil re- 
joinder. “What I want to point out is that as Aunt Louisa 
happens to object to him, and you happen to be living under her 
roof, for the sake of peace and comfort, it would surely be as 
easy to find someone to whom she did not object.” 

“My dear John.” Cecily frowned impatiently. “Hasn't it 
dawned upon you by this time that Aunt Louisa objects upon 
principle to everyone and everything I like? Besides, Mr. 
Page is delightful, adorable,” a smile broke over her face, “a 
perfect artist.in flirtation. Think how deliciously he would 
* make love—with all the practice he gets. I do believe he could 
even go on his knees without looking ridiculous. How I should 
love to see him on his knees to me/ To talk to him is quite a 
new experience, I assure you—makes one feel like a heroine in 
a play or a novel. Oh! I really can’t give up Aubrey Page. 
Anything else to please you; but let me keep him.” Miss 
Denison, it will be noticed, had not materially altered her mode 
of speech or thought during the last few years. 

John smiled. Whatever else she did Cicely could always 
amuse him. “In that case comes the question, how long will 
Aunt Louisa keep you?” 

The girl shrugged her shoulders. “Why should she keep me 
at all?” she asked carelessly. “I don’t want to stay with her, 
I’m sure. We don’t get on together. I’m independent, so why 
should I submit to her tyranny? I am independent, I suppose, 
for you always make such a secret about my money, that I really 
know very little about it myself.” 

John nodded. “Certainly. Whatever happens you are pro- 
vided for.” 

“Then let me find some watch-dog or other, and settle down 
with her,” was the answer. “Do, dear John! I can assure you, 
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it will answer far better than going on as we are doing with 
Aunt Louisa nagging me into all sorts of mischief.” 

There was a pause. It was difficult to explain to Mrs. 
Denison’s daughter the reasons which had made Lady Louisa’s 
countenance a matter of paramount importance. John, at all 
events, found it so difficult that he gave it up. 

“Tt would never do,” he said rather lamely. “There’d be 
difficulties over money, and then, a girl living alone is always in 
an unsatisfactory position. People talk.” 

“Let them,” was the scornful interruption. “What doI care 
for their cackle? Besides, when I come of age, a home will 
have to be found for me, for I won’t stay here, that’s flat.” 

Her cousin walked to the window, looked out of it, and then 
came back to where with tightened lips and flushed cheeks the 
rebel was standing. “There is a perfectly simple way out of the 
difficulty,” he began, speaking rather more deliberately even than 
usual. “Although I’m not sure I’m choosing quite the right 
time for mentioning it. I should have waited, perhaps. Still 
we may as well understand one another now as later. What I 
mean is, there’s always a home ready and waiting for you at 
Abbottsleigh if you would consent to take it—by marrying me. 
The idea surprises you, perhaps,” he added, as, with a smothered 
exclamation, she turned aside sharply, and began fidgeting with 
the ribbon bow of her parasol, “ but it’s not a new one to me, I 
assure you. My mother would have liked it, so would your father, 
Iknow. I myself have been thinking of it for a long while. 
I’m not a sentimental sort of fellow, you know, still. . . .” 

Here, rather to his surprise, Cicely burst out laughing. “ My 
dear John! Leave sentiment, for Heaven’s sake, out of the 
question,” she cried. “By this time surely we know perfectly 
well that there never has been, or can, or will be any thought of 
caring or love-making between us two.” 

If Cicely’s face had not been turned away from him she might 
have seen the phenomenon of a decided blush on her cousin’s 
countenance. If too he had listened as dispassionately as usual, 
he might not have missed the slight note of interrogation with 
which she qualified her assertion. As it was, “Of course not,” 
he answered quite hurriedly. “1 understand what to expect. 
We've been brought up like brother and sister. I’m years older 
than you are, and a plain matter-of-fact sort of chap into the 
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bargain. Still, for all that we’ve been good friends, and I don’t 
see why we shouldn’t continue so to the end of the chapter. 
You see, you want a home. You can’t get on with Aunt Louisa. 
Living alone wouldn’t answer. You ought to marry. Now one 
way and another you’ve seen a good many men, and haven't 
cared for any of them.” 

“ How do you know that ?” she flashed out. 

“Well! have you?” 

She hesitated. “No,” then with decision—* No, of course not, 
I care for nobody. Let us take that for granted,” she admitted 
with a queer laugh. 

“Very well then,” continued this singular suitor. “I know your 
tastes. I understand your ways, which a lot of men might not 
do. On the whole I think I could promise you a good time. 
What do you think ?” 

At last she turned to him. She was still smiling queerly and 
there was a restraint in her manner which puzzled him. It was 
not like her outspoken impulsiveness. But then, no one could 
ever tell how she would take a thing. 

“Let me see,” she observed deliberately. “You promise me 
first,” ticking off the various items on her fingers, “a home: 
second, deliverance from Aunt Louisa: third, liberty to do as I 
please, go where I please, hunt, dance, and keep as many 
‘victims’ at my heels as I choose ?” with a questioning glance. 

“Well, yes! If that sort of thing happens to amuse you, I 
don’t see why, within limits, you shouldn’t indulge your taste for 
it,” he observed tranquilly. 

She laughed shortly. “ Would it be possible, I wonder, John, 
to make you jealous ?” she asked. 

“Possible—not easy. Why? Do you want to try?” 

“Certainly not. Why should I?” was the hasty disclaimer. 

“That’s right, because I’d rather you didn’t. That sort of 
thing, you see, isn’t in my line. I never did see the use of making 
mountains out of mole-hills.” 

“And my flirtations are mole-hills ?” with a quick glance. 

He smiled. “So far they don’t seem to be very serious affairs, 
I must say.” 

She reddened. “ Most men would not be so accommodating— 
or so indifferent,” she said with some heat. 

“Most men then would be fools,” was the reply. “I under- 
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stand you, and I know I can trust you. If I weren’t sure of that 
I shouldn’t be speaking to you at all as I am. Being sure, why 
should I worry myself and deny you what seems to be your 
chief enjoyment ?” 

“So you understand me, and you trust me, do you?” she 
retorted mockingly. “Clever, sensible John! What marvellous 
insight you do possess into a woman’s character, don’t you? 
And now, having provided me with pin-money, and liberty to go 
my own sweet will, secure in your trust, you will feel you have 
done your duty, and can leave me without troubling yourself any 
further over my wants and wishes.” 

If the sneer touched him he gave no sign of it. “Is that 
quite fair?” he asked quietly. “Do you really think I should be 
indifferent to your comfort or happiness when you were my 
wife ?” 

“Of course not.” Again she laughed, rather hysterically. “I 
beg your pardon. I am convinced you would make the most 
considerate, conscientious of husbands to the most tiresome and 
fanciful of wives. If ever we did have a row, it would be wholly 
and entirely my fault. I acknowledge it beforehand.” 

“T don’t see why we should have rows at all,” responded John. 
“ Anyhow, shall we try? If you don’t care to decide at once, 
think it over and give me an answer later.” 

She considered. “You go in for being conscientious and all 
that sort of thing, John,” she said suddenly and quite gravely. 
“Doesn’t it go against your principles to ask me to marry 
simply to get away from Aunt Louisa and do as I please?” 

He looked rather taken aback. “ That’s my affair,” he said 
at last awkwardly. “I’m quite willing to take the risk and 
responsibility. Indeed I really believe it will be all right, and 
all I can say is that, if it should fail, you shan’t suffer more than 
Ican help. Anyhow, don’t you think we might have a pro- 
visional sort of engagement ?” 

“A preliminary canter ?” she suggested. 

“Well, yes. No one need know, unless you choose to tell 
them. Then, when you come of age, you can decide. If you 
don’t fancy the idea, say so, and we'll be just as we were 
before.” 

Cicely had opened her lips to object, but checked herself. 

“Very well,” she said nonchalantly. “I see no harm in that 
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Perhaps, by the 21st of September I may have brought myself 
into harmony with your sensible frame of mind. Anyhow, I 
shall have the satisfaction of feeling you won’t make yourself ill 
with suspense. Are you going?” as he took up his hat. “ Good 
bye, then,” and she held out her hand. 

If the propriety of any warmer method of leave-taking had 
suggested itself to him he abandoned it. “That's all right,” he 
said cheerfully as he shook hands. “I do think you'll be able 
to make yourself happy after all. Believe me I wouldn’t ask 
you if I didn’t.” 

“ And when may we expect to see you again?” she demanded 
abruptly. “You go back to Abbottsleigh, I suppose, directly ?” 

He hesitated. 

“TI shall be in town off and on for a bit now,” he observed, “so 
you've only to let me know if you want me.” 

She frowned. 

“Good gracious, John! don’t say you expect us to pose as the 
regulation pair of lovers, sittifg in one another's pockets all day 
long?” she rejoined impatiently. 

“.Certainly not,” his disclaimer was prompt. “That sort of 
thing isn’t in the bond at all. You're perfectly free, that’s 
understood. All I mean is that if 1’m wanted I'll be there, and 
if not, I can always amuse myself elsewhere,” with which accom- 
modating declaration he took his leave. 

“So far I’ve managed pretty well,” reflected Mr. Denison, as, 
armed with a big cigar, he paced up and down an unfrequented 
portion of Hyde Park. “She certainly didn’t take very kindly 
to the idea, but then I never thought she would—not at the 
beginning. Time, and patience”—with a sigh—“ must be my 
allies. Anyhow, my line is perfectly plain. Women are like 
horses, a light hand and plenty of rein. Give her her head and 
she'll settle down.” 

Apparently John was more of an authority on the subject 
of horses than of women, for, left to herself, Cicely shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“ A home and liberty to flirt! At least an original proposal,” 
she exclaimed, with a shrill and not very natural burst of 
laughter. 

Gradually her merriment died away, her eyes filled, she bit 
her lip, frowned, blinked, and then hurried upstairs to her bed- 
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room, where she flung herself into a chair, buried her face in her 
hands, and burst into a flood of tears. 

“I hate him!” she muttered angrily. “So cold-blooded, so 
indifferent! He might be a fish or a frog! Oh! I would do 
anything, give anything to make him fee/ /” 


CHAPTER XxX. 


HALF-PAST EIGHT! As the clock struck the half hour, young 
Mrs. Blunt looked up from her work with a troubled air. How 
late Arnold was! Dinner would be spoiled, and it was not like 
him to offer such an insult to the most important function of the 
day. What could be keeping him? 

To be sure, he had become more and more irregular in his © 
hours lately. As was perhaps natural, his position had been a 
good deal altered by the sudden death of the managing partner 
of the firm. For, some nine months ago, Mr. Dickson had been 
cut off with awful suddenness. One foggy morning a runaway 
cab-horse had knocked him down, inflicting injuries of which 
he died six hours later. 

His.death could be looked on as nothing but an irreparable 
calamity to the firm he represented so ably. A good many 
people shook their heads and said that Gillingham’s had better 
shut their shutters at once, before they found them closed in a 
more unpleasant way. Arnold, however, was by no means of 
such a way of thinking. He indignantly repudiated a suggestion 
made him that he should withdraw as quickly as possible from a 
ship, which, left without a pilot, was certain to founder in the 
first gale it encountered. Far from withdrawing, he was only 
too glad to avail himself of the opportunity given him of gaining 
a more direct voice in the management of the business, as well 
as a larger share of the profits. As for risk, were there not as 
good fish in the sea as ever came out of it? Without wishing to 
detract. from Dickson’s capacity, there were certainly others in 
the office quite as capable and as trustworthy as even the late 
paragon himself. 

The fact was that Dickson’s jealousy had bred jealousy in 
return.. It had become the fashion to run down the late partner 
as old-fashioned and wanting in enterprise. In this outcry both 
the junior members of the firm joined. They should have been 
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satisfied with their incomes, but they weren’t. Being human, they 
wanted more, and both thought that Dickson overlooked many 
schemes by which their profits might have been increased. 

They could not forgive him that reluctance to run the smallest 
risk, which had caused them to miss various big coups. Now 
Woods, whom they proposed to promote to the post of managing 
clerk, was very different. With equal shrewdness Woods pos- 
sessed unbounded nerve and pluck. Accordingly Woods was 
promoted, and with the splendid audacity of youth and igno- 
rance, the two partners took up the reins. Well, fortune favours 
the bold. So far as could be seen, their confidence in themselves 
had not been misplaced. Under the new régime, against which 
no accusation of lack of enterprise could be brought, the firm of 
Gillingham and Co. had prospered exceedingly. Business had 
increased, profits had swollen to enormous dimensions, every- 
thing in fact they touched had turned to money. 

Under such circumstances one might well ascribe to envy the 
insinuations of those less daring operators, who simply shrugged 
their shoulders and wondered how long it would last. For the 
present at all events things were going merrily. Mrs, Blunt’s 
diamonds were bad to beat, her Victoria was one of the smartest 
in the park, her dinners quoted as amongst some of the best in 
London ; her whole establishment indeed maintained on the 
most lavish scale. For such success, however, a price had to be 
paid. Arnold’s position was no longer the sinecure it had 
originally been. He had thrown himself headlong into the 
wholesale gambling, which forms the vaison @étre of the stock- 
broking world, and found it more engrossing than any card- 
table or race-course. It was also more fatiguing. Esme certainly 
was glad that her husband should have been so successful. She 
herself was by no means superior to the delights of fine frocks 
and fine jewels, and she loved her home and all the beautiful 
things cellected in it. Still she had no desire for unbounded 
wealth. All her life she had had sufficient money to gratify 
every ordinary want, and it seemed to her that riches might be 
too dearly bought at the sacrifice of health and all legitimate 
pleasure. For Arnold, she considered, was wearing himself out. 
He neither ate nor slept as a young and healthy man should do, 
he looked worried and harassed, and only too often was absent, 
irritable and out of spirits. In society all this might not be 
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noticeable ; at home the change was only too painfully apparent. 
And so she sighed as she looked at the clock and wished he 
would take things more easily. At that moment the hall door 
shut with a bang. He was back. 

“I’m awfully late. If you'll excuse me I won’t dress for 
dinner,” he said hurriedly, putting his head in at the drawing- 
room door on his way upstairs. 

“What happened to keep you so long in the City ?” asked his 
wife, as, a few minutes later, Mr. Blunt attacked a consommé, 
which proved his chef to be a veritable artist in his way. 

“T had to see a fellow,” was the curt reply. “Shall have to 
go out again after dinner, worse luck. Must try and catch 
Gillingham at the club.” 

“You won’t come then to the Adderleys’ ?” 

He shook his head. 

“Can’t. Might look in late. You don’t mind going alone, do 
you?” 

“Oh, no!” She smiled. It was a long while since she had 
minded, or had ever thought of doing anything but go alone. 
“ Besides, I shall have Cicely Denison with me. Lady Louisa 
doesn’t feel quite equal to so many late nights.” 

“H’m!” grunted Arnold, who had no great love for Miss 
Denison, “so they've had enough of Miss Cicely, and want to 
saddle you with her. Well, please yourself, but don’t be dragged 
into any scrape with that young lady!” 

Esme laughed. 

“There’s no harm in Cicely,” she observed. “The worst you 
can say of her is that she flirts a good deal, and that she does 
more from mischief and high spirits than anything else!” 

“Whatever she does it from she does it thoroughly,” he re- 
torted. “She'd better take care or she'll get herself nicely talked 
about with that bounder Page.” 

After that conversation languished. A little uncalled-for 
criticism of the food set before him, a few perfunctory inquiries 
as to his wife's doings that day, a little retailing on her part of 
the sayings of their three-year-old daughter, made up the sum 
and substance of their talk. Even by the subdued light thrown 
by the hanging-lamp on the dinner-table, Arnold looked fagged 
and worn. 

Neither in manners nor looks could he have been described 
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now as boyish. He was broader too, had put on flesh—for 
which the presiding genius below stairs probably was responsible 
—his hair was thinning about the temples, and there were lines 
round his eyes which one would hardly have expected to find in 
a man of six-and-twenty. 

Yet he was none the worse for them. They lent depth and 
expression to his face, so that it was easy to understand how he 
had come by the reputation of being the handsomest man in 
London, east of Temple Bar. Dinner over the pair separated, 
Esme to dress for her party, Arnold to go about his business. 
Either he didn’t go out at once, or he came back very quickly, 
for when Cicely appeared, he was there to help the two ladies on 
with their cloaks, and see them to their brougham. 

“What became of you this afternoon, Miss Denison?” he 
asked. “Lady Colthurst waited for you a whole half-hour. You're 
in her black books, I can tell you.” 

“Did you never go to the Colthursts’ after all?” Esme 
struck in. “And after leaving me in that red-hot haste to go 
there.” : 

Cicely shrugged her shoulders. 

“T was detained,” she said carelessly. “John came in and 
began talking. I never expected the others to wait, so when I 
found how late it was I just stopped at home.” 

“That must have bored you rather,” observed Arnold. 

“It did,” was the candid admission. “I meditated on my 
misdeeds, till I gave myself quite a fit of the blues.” 

“I see no traces of them now,” remarked Esme, thinking to 
herself she had never seen Cicely look better. 

“Certainly not! I am now about to take the taste ofjthis 
afternoon’s excessive virtue out of my mouth by an extra dose 
of frivolity. And you, Mr. Blunt, are you not going to shed the 
light of your countenance on the Adderleys to-night ?” 

He shook his head. 

“I can’t. Business elsewhere. The pleasure part of it I 
leave to my better half. By-the-way, what’s become ofjyour 
diamonds ?” with a glance of disapproval at the severe simplicity 
of his wife’s toilette. 

“I thought them out of character with this frock——” she 
began. 

“Nonsense!” he interrupt@§ sharply. ‘“What’s the use of 
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diamonds except to wear? Go and put them on, you look like 
a dowdy little charity school girl now.” 

“She looks perfectly sweet,” was Cicely’s indignant protest, as 
Esme obediently disappeared. 

She returned a few minutes later glittering with gems. A 
tiara crowned her fair hair, a ~ivzéve was clasped round her neck, 
while a row of stars outlined her bodice, in the centre of which 
blazed a huge sun. 

“They’re quite too lovely,” sighed Cicely as they drove off. 
“ All the same, I like you best as you were before.” 

“So do I,” laughed Esme, who had been perfectly good- 
tempered over the whole incident, “especially when I think of 
the headache with which I always pay for the honour and glory 
of wearing a tiara.” 

“Why do it then? I wouldn’t make myself ill and spoil my 
get-up for a thousand husbands,” was the blunt rejoinder. 

“ Arnold likes to see the diamonds, and it would be ungracious 
to refuse to wear his lovely presents,” responded her more docile 
companion. 

“But then he won’t be there,” objected the outspoken Cicely, 
“so what can it matter to him what you wear?” 

“But he will be there, later—at least I hope so. I don’t ap- 
prove of all this business for Arnold out of hours,” said Arnold’s 
wife with a little sigh. “‘ All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy.’” . 

Although a chatterbox, Cicely was not a mischief maker. 
Therefore she refrained from pointing out as she might have 
done that Arnold’s day had by no means been exclusively 
devoted to business, as his allusion to Lady Colthurst proved, 
and that far from indulging in all work and no play, he 
swallowed excessive doses of both work and play, a far more 
injurious condition of things. 

“ How is Mr. Denison?” it was Esme who broke the ensuing 
silence. 

“John?” Cicely laughed. “Oh, very well. He was most 
interesting to-day, quite comic indeed.” 

“In what way?” 

“Well, for one thing he asked me to marry him,” was the 
calm announcement. 

“That doesn’t sound particularly comic.” 
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“Perhaps not. It was, though, as he put it. He never does 
things, you know, like other people, and his proposal was both 
humorous and original.” 

“This is not one of your jokes, I suppose?” then asked Mrs. 
Blunt. ; 

“Quite the reverse! Let me tell you all about it. We dis- 
cussed the matter quite dispassionately. With lucid simplicity 
he stated his case. We had best marry, he said, firstly because 
our respective parents wished it, next because Aunt Louisa will 
shortly turn me out of doors, which makes a home and a husband 
a necessity for me, finally because he happens to know and under- 
stand me, and is the most suitable husband handy just now. John is 
extremely generous, you know,” she added reflectively. “As he 
carefully impressed upon me, he gives me a home and liberty 
even to carry on those aimless flirtations, which he was good 
enough to tell me were my sole object in life. As for him, what 
he gets out of it I don’t know. Oh, yes, I do! He has a 
profound mistrust of what he calls women’s ways. As he put it, 
he understands me and can trust me, which, when one comes to 
think of it, was really the highest possible compliment from him.” 

“And what: answer did you give him?” asked Esme, who 
knew better than to express any surprise. 

“None at all for the present. He is in no hurry. It would be 
very unlike him if he were. I am to think it over till my birthday. 
In the meantime we are to have a provisional engagement.” 

“What does that mean ?” 

The provisional fiancée laughed. “I haven’t a notion. It was 
his phrase, and he seemed so pleased with it I let it pass. A 
sort of trial trip I suppose, although which of us is on trial, John 
or myself, I can’t say. Anyhow I am not bound. We shall not 
talk of it. And with the chance of having to live up to John 
for the remainder of my life, I mean to get as much fun as 
possible between now and September.” 

Esme deliberated. “I wonder, Cicely, whether you realise 
what a good fellow your cousin is, how infinitely superior to the 
general run of men you meet about in town,” she finally ventured 
to observe. 

“Tf I don't, it isn’t for want of being told of it,’ retorted the 
bride elect with a defiant laugh. “ All my life my family have 
spent their time in impressing on me John’s manifold virtues and 
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my own shortcomings. Oh! I am perfectly aware that I ought to 
go down on my knees with gratitude for his favourable notice of 
a frivolous termagant like myself, only fit for the society of the 
rapid empty-headed noodles who haunt London ball-rooms. 
And so,” with sudden temper, “for Heaven’s sake spare me any 
more praises of John, for I’m sick and tired of the very sound 
of his name.” 


—_ —_- —— 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Ir Arnold’s object had been to excite notice, he certainly 
attained it, for his wife and her diamonds were made the chief 
objects of comment at Lady Adderley’s concert that evening. 
Such comment, however, was not altogether of a favourable 
kind. 

“T should like that Mrs. Blunt so much better if she wouldn’t 
overload herself with gewgaws, like an Indian squaw carrying 
her fortune on her back,” observed one man in the crowd. “She 
can carry them off as well as most women, but the whole thing’s 
overdone. Too much of the zouveau riche about her.” 

“ About whom ?” asked his neighbour, who was looking bored 
and absent. 

“Mrs. Blunt, that woman in a white frock smothered in 
diamonds. She’s the wife of some stockbroking fellow who’s 
made a pot of money lately in South African mines. Nice-look- 
ing, isn’t she?” 

“Mrs. Blunt?” Adrian Lisle was not easily surprised, but 
he gave quite a start, when, in the bediamonded lady he recog- 
nisedthe heroine of an episode, which had pretty well spoiled his 
life for the last four years. 

“So that is Mrs. Blunt!” he observed. “I met her years ago 
as Miss Langley. I had no idea her husband had been a stock- 
broker, much iess a rich man.” 

“ He’s quite a young chap, took to it only a couple of years 
ago,” was the answer. “Went into business with young 
Gillingham. They’ve been going ahead lately and done extra- 
ordinarily well. Oh; our friend Blunt will certainly die a 
millionaire or a pauper—the latter for choice—I should say. As 
it is they’re making the money fly pretty fast—bosom friends 
with the Colthursts and all that lot. Well! whatever happens, 

16 
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they won't starve so long as the lady sticks to her jewels, which 
of course she’ll do,” he concluded with a laugh. 

There was a silence. He looked round. Lisle was moving 
away in the opposite direction. 

“ Beastly bad-mannered chap that Lisle,” he muttered resent- 
fully. “ Always was. And his travels haven’t made him any 
better.” 

So this was the sequel to his romance. Adrian felt dis- 
appointed and not a little disgusted. That 4e should not have 
been good enough for a girl who, six months later, had gladly 
accepted a “stockbroking chap,” absorbed in a greedy and not 
over scrupulous race for wealth! He thought of those first 
months of recklessness, when, in the first flush of his despair, 
goaded by a thousand devils of mortified pride, jealousy and 
rejected love, he let himself go and sought forgetfulness in ways 
which went far to justify Miss Langley’s reprobation of him. 
And then in bitter self-disgust, he threw it all up, left the mire 
as abruptly as he had plunged into it, turned his back on 
civilisation and wandered off to cure himself in solitude. 
Decidedly, as he told himself with a cynical smile, he had paid 
Mrs. Blunt too high a compliment in thus permitting her to 
send him post haste all those stages on the road to perdition, 
and then to make an exile of him for so long! At all events he 
was cured and in his right mind now. No woman would ever 
influence him again either for good or evil, so much was certain. 
Never again would he prostrate himself before a woman to be 
trampled upon and rejected. If sentiment were to be the order 
of the day again the lady must supply it for herself. 

In the meantime he was tired of wandering. He wanted to 
take his proper place in his own county. He wanted a home, a 
housekeeper, a companion. And so he meant to look about him 
and select some well-brought-up girl or other of suitable position, 
manners and appearance, someone who would make a proper 
mistress of his establishment, a good mother to his children, and 
would be satisfied with the courtesy and consideration which 
was all he now had to offer to a wife. 

Yet even in his present dispassionate frame of mind, it gave 
him a distinct shock to meet on his reappearance in the world 
his old love bedizened with a vulgar ostentation which called 
forth the sneers of bystanders. Looking at her more closely he 
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was forced to acknowledge—and he did it against his will—that 
for all her barbaric splendour, she still retained the air of graceful 
dignity which, from the outset, had so fascinated him. It 
fascinated him still sufficiently to attract and keep his attention. 
As he saw her at first, she was surrounded by acquaintances, the 
centre of an animated group. And then one by one they 
drifted away, and he noticed how, when alone, with her face in 
repose an expression of weariness and dejection flitted across it. 
The expression was but a passing one. The next moment she was 
chatting away again brightly enough, yet it made him wonder 
whether his first hasty judgment of her had not been premature. 

With this idea an impulse of curiosity—nothing more— 
impelled him later on to go up and renew his acquaintance with 
her. The meeting was quite a commonplace one. Mrs. Blunt 
showed neither surprise nor confusion. Her manner was civil, 
but not effusive, as, in answer to his question, she assured him 
that she remembered him perfectly and asked him how he was. 
He then enquired after Colonel and Mrs. Langley, and was told 
that the former was subject to gout and had just returned from 
Bath. Next she introduced the topic of his travels, which pro- 
vided a.few minutes’ desultory conversation. And then a tall, 
fair man made his way up to her, whom she introduced as her 
husband. If Mrs. Blunt’s manner were a shade chilling, the same 
could not be said of Mr. Blunt. He at once entered into conver- 
sation with this new acquaintance, and, before parting begged 
him to look them up, an invitation seconded by Esme after ‘a 
slight hesitation. To his wife Arnold explained the cause of 
his civility, when, a couple of days later, he found Mr. Lisle’s 
card on the hall table. | 

“I want to see something of that fellow Lisle,” he observed. 
“He’s been in South Africa and understands the country and the 
people. Now there’s a lot of money to be made out there by 
anyone who knows the ropes, and I’d be uncommonly glad of a 
talk with him before deciding whether to take up or leave alone 
this new company they’re starting.” 

“But why should you trouble about it?” she asked. 

“Because,” answered her husband with a short laugh, “if it 
succeeds, it would mean a good deal of money in our pockets, 
and money, my dear, is just what I want most confoundedly at 
the present moment.” 

16* 
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His manner struck her uncomfortably. 

“Surely you’re not in any difficulty?” she asked anxiously. 
“TI thought you were doing so well.” 

- “So we are. Don’t begin to fuss, for Heaven’s sake. It’s 
only that in business one must be prepared for ups and downs, 
and it’s just as well to make the ups as many and the downs as 
few as possible. And that’s why I should like some reliable in- 
formation from a competent and disinterested source before 
going into the concern.” 

Esme sighed, not altogether satisfied. 

“We are spending a great deal of money,” she hazarded 
doubtfully. “Do you think we are quite justified in keeping up 
so costly an establishment ? There are many ways in which we 
might retrench without loss of comfort. We could sell some of 
the horses, go out less, and I might change my dressmaker, for 
Ernestine is really extortionate.” 

“On no account,” he interrupted irritably. “Don’t talk non- 
sense. Retrenchment! Why, the first sign of it would upset 
the apple-cart entirely. Besides, we’re not reduced yet to going 
about in cabs, or being unable to give our friends a cutlet or a 
glass of claret when they come to see us! By-the-bye, I should 
like you to ask Lisle to dinner. Who’s coming Saturday ?” 

She named a list of about a dozen. 

“ All right, ask him then.” 

She checked the protest on the tip of her tongue. After all, 
what could she urge against Mr. Lisle? Whatever she had done 
at nineteen she knew the world now. Experience had taught 
her that if no Sir Galahad, her former lover, at Icast, was just as 
little a Mephistopheles, and indeed was neither better nor worse 
that ninety-nine men out of ahundred. What earthly reason could 
she have therefore for dreading and avoiding him? Yet she did 
not wish to cultivate him. In spite of her outward composure, 
she felt awkward and self-conscious in his society. It inspired 
her with a vague but very real sense of discomfort, affecting her 
unpleasantly, and awakening memories she would have preferred 
to leave undisturbed. Yet all this constituted no good and valid 
reason for refusing to receive him, and so she wrote her invita- 
tion, hoping it might call forth a refusal. 

In this she was disappointed. It so happened that during the 
past few days Adrian Lisle had frequently heard the Blunts 
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spoken of. He learned that although Mrs. Blunt went a good 
deal into society—of a smart and not ultra strait-laced kind 
either—and to all appearance enjoyed herself in it like every- 
body else did, yet that amongst a shoal of acquaintances she 
possessed no intimates. Also he learned that, whereas Mr. 
Blunt’s name was frequently coupled with that of ladies other 
than his wife, Mrs. Blunt had never been spoken about in con- 
nection with any man whatever. In fact, she appeared to be an 
admirable wife and devoted mother. There was a discrepancy 
indeed between the look of the woman and the life she led 
which could not fail to rouse and stimulate curiosity. Either, 
decided Adrian, she was no better than her surroundings, and 
indeed rather worse because more of a hypocrite with her pretence 
of dignity and refinement, or she was a most unfortunate woman, 
deeply to be pitied, forced by circumstances into a life utterly 
repugnant to her, and bravely making the best of it. 

Mrs, Blunt and her domestic relations by this time had become 
to him an interesting problem. Curiosity therefore impelled him 
to accept the invitation. Why not? He was proof. He felt 
not the slightest desire to imperil the lady’s domestic happiness. 
Indeed if he would he could not, as he reminded himself, not 
without bitterness. And so he dined in Cadogan Square—the 
Blunts that spring had moved into a larger house—and retreated 
at the end of the evening feeling baffled. It was not that he 
had expected his hostess to lay bare her inner self to him 
between the courses, at dinner. What, however, he had. ot 
expected, was that she should have held him so pointedly at 
arm’s length. Evidently the problem was not one to be easily 
solved. Being a man who was only attracted the more by 
difficulties, it immediately became to him doubly worth the 
solving. 

About this time Esme began to notice that wherever she went, 
she encountered Adrian Lisle. The discovery caused her annoy- 
ance. Not that she had the slightest grounds for complaint against 
him. He made no effort whatever to disturb the consistently 
distant attitude she maintained, while such remarks as they ex- 
changed came entirely under the head of small talk. Neither 
did it occur to her to suppose these encounters to be anything 
but accidental. Their acquaintances were the same, and it was 
inevitable that they should run up against one another pretty 
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frequently. Indeed, it seemed as though everyone about Esme 
had entered into a conspiracy to throw her with the man she 
desired, above all others, to avoid. Arnold, for instance, either 
from self-interest or liking, could never say enough in Lisle’s 
favour, and was perpetually thrusting invitations upon him, 
which it was hard for him to refuse. 

Cicely also had made Mr. Lisle’s acquaintance through her 
cousin John, his intimate friend, and had elected to constitute 
him her favourite for the moment. Finally Lady Colthurst, for 
reasons best known to herself, took an unaccountable pleasure 
in throwing these two former lovers into one another’s society. 
Esme long ago had accepted Lady Colthurst and the pin-pricks 
of her malice as she did her own tiara and its consequent head- 
ache. They were minor and inevitable disagreeables of her life. 
With unruffled composure she now endured these particular pin- 
pricks inflicted on her. Lady Colthurst should not have the 
satisfaction of seeing that she felt them. 

And so Adrian Lisle, as the season ran its course, found 
himself as far as ever from gaining that glimpse behind the 
scenes, for which he watched and waited. Arnold, of course, 
was no mystery. His character lay like an open book, which all 
who ran might read. Vain, weak, ostentatious, easy-going, fond 
of pleasure and luxury, it was patent that, although perfectly 
satisfied with his wife as a possession reflecting the utmost credit 
on him, she was by no means the only woman in the world to 
him. But she? Was there nothing in her to find out? Was 
she merely a statue, a doll, an automaton, on which to hang 
clothes and jewels, heartless, mindless, soulless, irreproachable 
because destitute of any capacity for emotion? Or, for she had 
been married when young and impressionable, had she simply 
taken her cue from her husband, accepted his tastes, and, giving 
herself to a pleasure-seeking life, forgotten that she ever 
possessed the capacity for better things? Or, again, was she a 
most unhappy woman, who, from a mistaken sense of duty, had 
deliberately stifled her feelings, suppressed her own individuality, 
and elected to fill her time with pursuits uncongenial and in 
many cases repugnant.to her? These were questions he was 
unable to answer, neither did any source exist, whence he could 
have gained the information he desired, even had it been 
possible for him to have asked for it, which it was not. Mrs. 
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Langley would have opened her eyes in blank astonishment at 
any such question. “Happy?” she would have exclaimed, with 
a perfectly genuine conviction. “Of course, Esme was happy. 
How could she be anything else, with an indulgent husband, 
ample means, good position, perfect health and the sweetest of 
little girls? Besides, she was so amiable, so good, so sensible, 
the last woman to give way to causeless discontent.” 

If appealed to, Cicely Denison would also have given very 
much the same verdict, although she would have reasoned it out 
differently. “ Esme is all right,’ she would have declared. “ She 
spoils that husband of hers absurdly, and is far too good and 
sweet to see anything wrong in him. I wouldn’t stand him for 
a day. But then, so long as Dot is there, safe and well, she 
wouldn’t care two straws if the rest of the world were to go to 
pieces.” 

And Cicely, be it said, pretty nearly hit the mark. It certainly 
never occurred to Esme to consider herself ill-used or deserving 
of pity. Whatever her disillusions in days gone by—and Esme 
Langley could not have developed into Mrs. Blunt without some 
disappointment—they were over now, and she was far too 
healthy-minded and sweet-natured to dream of posing as a 
martyr or unappreciated saint. She simply recognised the fact 
that Arnold’s ways were not her ways. It was her duty to 
conform herself to his wishes, to make his hore pleasant and 
comfortable to him, and she did it as a matter of course. For 
the rest, as husbands went, Arnold was very good to her. He 
never thwarted her, was never rude or unkind, and could hardly 
be blamed because he happened to be differently constituted to 
herself. Indeed, in many ways, she was far better off than the 
majority of her acquaintance; in so far that she possessed 
health, wealth and absolute peace in her home life. Finally, she 
had Dot, the darling and joy cf her heart, the sweetest child in 
whom a doting mother was ever wrapped up, a treasure amply 
compensating her for trouble far greater than she had ever 
suffered in the past, or seemed likely to be called upon to endure 
in the future. 


(To be continued.) 





Famous Poets, 
V.—ROBERT BURNS. 


IT has been said that “ great men, great events, and great epochs, 
grow as we recede from them, and the rate at which they advance 
in the estimation of men is in some sort a measure of their great- 
ness.” Burns must be great indeed, tried by this standard, for 
during the time that has elapsed since his death, men’s interest in 
the poet and their estimate of his genius have been steadily in- 
creasing. If the attainment of success most insures the 
sympathy of the public, Burns would have won but little notice ; 
for in all save his poetry his was a sad and unsatisfactory life. 

He was born on the 25th of January, 1759, about two 
miles from the town of Ayr, in a clay-built cottage, reared by 
his father’s own hands. A few days after his birth, a storm blew 
down the gable of the cottage, and the poet and his mother 
were carried in the morning to the shelter of a neighbour’s roof, 
under which they remained until their own house was repaired. 
In after-years he would often say, “ No wonder that one ushered 
into the world amid such,a tempest, should be the victim of 
stormy passions.” 

His father, William Burness, or Burnes, for so he spelt his 
name, was a native of Kincardineshire, where he had been 
brought up on a farm belonging to the estate of the noble but 
attainted house of Keith-Marischal. At nineteen he left this 
- place and settled in Ayrshire, and at the time when Robert was 
born, he rented some land, about seven acres, near the Brig o’ 
Doon, which he cultivated as a nursery-garden. He was a man 
of stern principles, strong temper, and thoughtful piety. His 
wife was much younger than himself, and had a memory stored 
with old ballads, songs and traditions, which she told or sang to 
amuse her children. 

Three places will always be known as the successive homes of 
Burns ; these were Mount Oliphant, Lochlea and Mossgiel. 
Robert was in his seventeenth year when his father left Mount 
Oliphant, and all the years the family spent there, were one long 
sore battle with untoward circumstances, ending in defeat. Yet, 
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education was not neglected, for Robert and his brother Gilbert, 
were taught by a young man named Murdoch, who was paid a 
small salary by Burness and four of his neighbours to instruct 
their children. At that time Murdoch would have predicted that 
if either of the two boys ever became a great poet, Gilbert would 
be the one. “ His were the mirth and liveliness,” he says, “ while 
Robert’s countenance generally wore a grave and thoughtful 
look.” Robert’s voice was especially untuneable, and his ear 
so dull, that it was with difficulty he could distinguish one note 
from another. Yet this was he who was to become the greatest 
song-writer that Scotland—perhaps the world—has known. 
When Murdoch’s duties were over for the day, the father under- 
took the education of his children, and carried it on at night. 
The readings of the household were wide and various. Some 
one entering the house at meal-time found the whole family 
seated, each with a spoon in one hand and a book in the other. 
Above all, they had a collection of songs, of which Burns says, 
“This was my vade mecum. I pored over them driving my cart 
or walking to labour, song by song, verse by verse ; carefully 
noting the true, tender, or sublime, from affectation and fustian. 
I am convinced I owe to this practice much of my critic-craft, 
such as it is.’ The books which fed his young intellect were 
devoured only during intervals snatched from toil. That toil 
was no doubt excessive, and this early over-strain showed itself 
soon in the stoop of his shoulders, in nervous disorder about the 
heart, and in frequent fits of despondency. 

In 1777, William Burness removed from Mount Oliphant to 
Lochlea, an upland, undulating farm, on the river Ayr. This 
was the home of Burns and his family from his eighteenth till 
his twenty-fifth year. For a time their life was more comfortable 
than before, probably, because several of the children were able 
to assist their parents in farm labour. Here the poet wrote 
“The Death and Dying Words of Poor Mailie,” “My Nannie, O,” 
and one or two more of his most popular songs. It was at Lochlea 
that Burns first followed the promptings of his social instincts, and 
he resolved to attend a dancing-school, that he might there meet 
companions of either sex, and give his rustic manners “a brush,” 
as he called it. The next year he went to learn mensuration 
and surveying from the schoolmaster in Kirkoswald, and there 
he was introduced to smugglers and adventurers, in whose society 
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he visited scenes of what he describes as “ swaggering riot” and 
“roaring dissipation.” 

From this time for several years to come, love-making was the 
chief amusement, or rather, the most serious business of Robert 
Burns. There was not a comely girl in Tarbolton on whom he 
did not compose a song, and then he made one which included 
all. “When he was thus inly moved,” says his brother Gilbert, 
“the agitations of his mind and body exceeded anything of the 
kind I ever knew in real life. He had always a particular 
jealousy of people who were richer than himself, or had more 
consequence. His love was, therefore, rarely settled on persons 
of this description.” 

But these first three or four years at Lochlea, if not free from 
peril, were still with the poet times of innocence, and “his 
conduct was governed by the strictest rules of virtue and 
modesty, from which he never deviated till he reached his 
twenty-third year.” At last he set his affections on a young 
woman named Ellison Begbie, the daughter of a small farmer, 
and asked her to be his wife ; but he could not prevail on her to 
marry him, and this disappointment had a malign influence over 
the poet. Long afterwards, when he had seen much of the 
world, Burns spoke of this girl as, of all those on whom he ever 
fixed his fickle affections, the one most likely to have made a 
pleasant partner for life. It was to her he addressed the pure 
and beautiful love-lyric “ Mary Morison,” and in these lines the 
lyric genius of Burns was for the first time undeniably revealed : 

Yestreen, when to the trembling string, 
The dance gaed thro’ the lighted ha’, 
To thee my fancy took its wing, 
I sat, but neither heard nor saw ; 
Tho’ this was fair, and that was braw, 
And you the toast of a’ the town, 


I sigh’d, and said, amang them a’, 
‘*Ye are na Mary Morison.” 


Oh, Mary, canst thou wreck his peace, 
Wha for thy sake wad gladly die? 
Or canst thou break that heart of his, 

Whase only faut is loving thee ? 
If love for love thou wilt na gie, 

At least be pity to me shown ; 
A thought ungentle canna be 

The thought of Mary Morison. 


Irvine was at this time a centre of the flax-dressing art, and 
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as Robert and his brother raised flax on their farm, they hoped 
that if they could dress, as well as grow flax, they might double 
their profits. Burns started for Irvine at Midsummer, 1781, but 
unfortunately there “he contracted acquaintances of a freer 
manner of thinking and living than he had been used to, whose 
society prepared him for over-leaping the bounds of rigid virtue 
which had hitherto restrained him.” The migration to Irvine 
was the descent to Avernus, from which he never afterwards, in 
the actual conduct of life, however often in his hours of inspira- 
tion, escaped to breathe again the pure upper air. 

Burns was robbed by his partner, his flax-dressing shop was 
burned to the ground during the carousal of a New Year’s 
morning, and he returned, poor and broken down by misfortune, 
to find his father lying on his death-bed. Consumption had set 
in, and as the old man’s last hour arrived, he said that there was 
one of his children of whose future he could not think without 
fear. Robert, who was in the room, came up to his bedside and 
asked, “ Oh, father, is it me you mean?” The old man said it 
was. Robert turned to the window, with tears streaming down his 
cheeks, and his bosom swelling, from the restraint he put on him- 
self, almost to bursting. The father had early perceived his son’s 
extraordinary talents, but he also noted the strong passions, with 
the weak will, which might drive him on the quicksands of life. 

Towards the close of 1783, Robert and his brother took the 
small farm of Mossgiel. Thither they conveyed their widowed 
mother, and their younger brothers and sisters. Burns made. a 
resolution to be prudent, industrious, and thrifty. In his own 
words, “I read farming books, I calculated crops, I attended 
markets, and, in short, in spite of the devil, the world, and the flesh, 
I should have been a wise man ; but the first year, from unfortu- 
nately buying bad seed, the second, from a late harvest, we lost 
half our crops. This overset all my wisdom, and I returned like 
the dog to his vomit, and the sow that was washed, to her wallow- 
ing in the mire.” Burns was in his twenty-sixth year when he 
went to live at Mossgiel, and he remained there for four years. 
“Three things those years, and that bare moorland farm wit- 
nessed,—the wreck of his hopes as a farmer, the revelation of his 
genius as a poet, and the frailty of his character as a man.” His 
“liberal opinions” became so pronounced that he was compelled 
to undergo public penance by.the parish minister, who merely 
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carried out the rules which his Church enjoined. The bitter 
feelings which this exposure engendered in his mind, launched 
Burns into the troubled sea of religious controversy that was at 
that time raging around him, and he wrote many clever satires 
against the upholders of the strict Church discipline which con- 
demned his conduct; among the most remarkable of these 
sallies of his wit and sarcasm were “The Twa Herds, or The 
Holy Tulzie,’ written on a quarrel between two clergymen. 
Then followed, in quick succession, “ Holy Willie’s Prayer,” “ The 
Ordination,” and “ The Holy Fair.” 

Burns now seems to have awakened to the conviction that his 
destiny was to become a poet; and he forthwith set himself, 
with more resolution than he ever showed before or after, to 
fulfil that mission. Hitherto he had complained that his life 
had been without an aim; now he determined that it should be 
sono longer. “ The hope began to gladden him that he might 
take his place among the bards of Scotland, who, themselves 
mostly unknown, have created that atmosphere of minstrelsy 
which envelopes and glorifies their native country.” It was 
about his twenty-fifth year when Robert Burns first conceived 
the hope that he might become a national poet, and in less than 
two years he had amply fulfilled his aspirations. From the 
autumn of 1784, till May, 1786, the fountains of poesy were 
unsealed, and flowed forth in a continuous stream. It was at 
this time that he wrote the general satire “Death and Dr. 
Hornbook,” and many of those descriptive poems, in which he 
so cleverly delineated the habits of the Scottish peasantry. 

The garret, in which all his poems of this period were written, 
is thus described by Chambers: “The farmhouse of Mossgiel 
which still exists almost unchanged since the days of the poet, is 
very small, consisting of only two rooms, a but and a ben, as 
they are called in Scotland. Over these, reached by a trap-stair, 
is a small garret, in which Robert and his brother used to sleep. 
Thither, when he had returned from his day’s work, the poet 
used to retire, and seat himself at a small deal table, lighted by 
a narrow sky-light in the roof, to transcribe the verses which he 
had composed in the fields. His favourite time for composition 
was at the plough. Long years afterwards, his sister, Mrs. 
Begg, used to tell how, when her brother had gone forth again 
to field-work, she would steal up to the garret, and search the 
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drawer of the deal table for the verses which Robert had newly 
transcribed.” 

A nature like the poet’s required some vent for itself, some 
excitement to relieve the pressure of dull farm drudgery, and in 
poetry Burns found his noblest and purest emotions expend 
themselves, But he was also given to two other more hazardous 
forms of pleasure, viz., conviviality and love-making. In the 
latter of these pursuits, while at Mossgiel, his brother says he 
indulged little, if at all; and this seems proved by the assertion 
that Robert’s private expenditure never exceeded seven pounds 
a year. When he had dressed himself on this, and procured his 
other necessaries, the margin that remained for coming must 
have been small indeed. 

When Burns forsook the paths of innocence, there is nothing 
in any of his love-affairs which is not best forgotten. But there 
are two incidents, so intimately bound up in his life’s history, 
that they cannot be passed over. Among the belles of the 
neighbouring village was Jean Armour, the daughter of a 
respectable master-mason, and she held the foremost place in 
the affections of the poet. In 1786, a secret and irregular 
marriage was effected between them, but her father was indig- 
nant that she should have married so wild and worthless a man 
as Burns. He compelled her to part from him, and to destroy 
the document which vouched for their union. Burns was driven 
almost to the verge of insanity by this proceeding. Armour let 
loose all the terrors of the law against him, and he had to lie 
concealed for a while. He then resolved to emigrate to the West 
Indies, and become a slave-driver. While all these things were 
passing, Jean Armour became the mother of twin children. 

Yet, almost at the very time when Burns was half distracted 
by Jean’s desertion of him, and while he was writing his broken- 
hearted “ Lament” over her conduct, there occurred the episode 
of Mary Campbell. “This sincere-hearted girl from Argyllshire 

as,” Lockhart says, “the object of by far the deepest passion 
that Burns ever knew. They met in a sequestered spot by the 
banks of the river Ayr, one Sunday in May, 1786, to spend one 
day of parting love; they stood one on either side of a small 
brook, laved their hands in the stream, and holding a Bible 
between them, vowed eternal fidelity to each other. They then 
parted, never again to meet. In October of the same year Mary 
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came from Argyllshire, as far as Greenock, in the hope of 
meeting Burns, but she was there seized with a malignant fever 
which soon laid her in an early grave.” The Bible, in two 
volumes, which Burns gave Mary on that parting day, bears this 
inscription in the first volume, written in Burns’s hand, “ And ye 
shall not swear by My Name falsely, I am the Lord.” And in 
the second volume, “ Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt 
perform unto the Lord thine oath.” Though Burns wrote 
several poems about Highland Mary, which afterwards appeared 
in print, he never mentioned her name to any of his family, but 
there is reason to suppose that he was visited by remorse for his 
conduct towards her, and that he expressed it in his lyric to 
“Mary in Heaven,” written three years afterwards. 

In April, 1786, the publication of Burns’s poems was agreed 
upon, and his friends arranged to subscribe a sum of money for 
that purpose. It was hoped that he would realise a sufficient 
amount by the sale of the copies to take him to the West Indies. 
He wrote at this time, “The Mountain Daisy,” “The Lament,” 
“The Odes to Despondency,” and “To Ruin.” And yet so 
various were his moods, so versatile his powers, that it was 
during this same interval that he composed in a very different 
vein, “The Twa Dogs,” and his satire of “The Holy Fair.” The 
fame of his poems spread like wild-fire throughout Ayrshire, and 
the parts adjacent, and the edition was sold off in about two 
months. When all expenses were paid, Burns received about 
twenty pounds as his share of the profits. He took a steerage 
passage in a vessel bound for the West Indies, but his poems 
were finding a response in minds superior to any which he had 
hitherto known, and many persons of every rank were anxious 
to become acquainted with the wonderful Ayrshire ploughman, 
for it was by that name he now began to be known, just as in 
the next generation another poet of as humble birth was spoken of 
as the Ettrick Shepherd. 

The first persons of a higher order who sought the acquain- 
tanceship of Burns were Dugald Stewart, and Mrs. Dunlop of 
Dunlop. The. former of these two was the celebrated meta- 
physician, one of the chief ornaments of the Edinburgh 
University at the close of last century. The latter continued 
the constant friend of Burns and his family while she lived, and 
nearly the last use he made of his pen was writing a short letter 
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to this lady a few days before his death. “Old and young, high 
and low, grave and gay, learned or ignorant, were all alike de- 
lighted, agitated, and transported by the volume which Burns pub- 
lished. Ploughboys and maid-servants would gladly bestow the 
wages they earned so hardly, and which they wanted to purchase 
necessary clothing, if they might procure the works of the poet.” 

Burns now gave up the thought of going to the West Indies, 
and determined to set his face towards the Scottish capital, and 
try his fortune there ; hoping that in new excitement he might 
obtain renown, and escape from the demons of despair and re- 
morse which had been for many months tugging at his heart- 
strings. His journey from Mossgiel to Edinburgh was a 
triumphant progress. He rode on a pony, lent him by a friend, 
and as the journey took two days, his resting-place the first 
night was at the farm-house of Covington Mains, in Lanarkshire, 
hard by the Clyde. All the farmers in the parish had read the 
poet’s verses, and were anxious to see him. They were all asked 
to meet him at a late dinner, and the signal of his arrival was to 
be a white sheet attached to a pitchfork, and put on the top of a 
corn-stack in the barn-yard. When Burns came in view, the 
white flag was hoisted, and all the farmers were seen running 
from their houses, and converging to the point of meeting. A 
night of excitement and conviviality followed, and on the 
following morning he breakfasted with a large party at the next 
farm-house, tenanted by James Stodart; took lunch with some 
friends at the bank in Carnwith, and rode into Edinburgh that 
evening on the pony, which he returned to its owner, a few days 
afterwards, by John Samson, the brother of the immortal Zam. 
This is but a sample of the kind of receptions which were hence- 
forth to await Burns wherever his coming was known. -If 
such rejoicings were pleasing to his ambition, they must have 
been detrimental to his bodily and his mental well-being. 

Burns reached Edinburgh on the 28th of November, 1786. 
The one man of note there with whom he had any acquaintance, 
was Professor Dugald Stewart, whom we have already mentioned. 
But it was not to him, or to any one of his reputation, that he 
first turned. During the whole of this winter, he lived with an 
old Mauchline friend, who was humbly lodged in Baxter’s Close, 
Lawmarket. He shared with this poor lad his single room and 
bed, for which they paid three shillings a week. It was from 
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this lodging that the poet emerged, a little while afterwards, to 
go forth into the best society of the Scottish capital, and thither, 
after the brief hospitalities he received, he had to return, 

But though Burns, for the first few days after his arrival in 
Edinburgh, wandered about companionless, he was not long left 
unbefriended. Mr. Dalrymple, of Orangefield, an Ayrshire county 
gentleman, introduced him to his relative, the Earl of Glencairn, 
who, as long as he lived, remained the poet’s friend. But the 
fame of Burns soon spread, and within a month he had been 
welcomed at the houses of all the celebrities in the city. Lord 
Monboddo, Robertson, the historian, Dr. Hugh Blair, Dugald 
Stewart, Dr. Adam Ferguson, the “ Man of Feeling,” and many 
others. On the whole, the native good sense of the poet carried 
him well through this ordeal. As Mr. Lockhart has observed, 
“he showed, in the whole strain of his bearing, his belief that 
in the society of the most eminent men of his nation he was 
where he was entitled to be, hardly deigning to flatter them by 
exhibiting a symptom of being flattered.” All who heard him 
were astonished by his wonderful powers of conversation ; these 
impressed them, they said, even more than the genius shown in 
his finest poems. 

Mr. Walker says, “I was not much struck by his first appear- 
ance. His person, though strong and well-built, and much 
superior to what might be expected in a ploughman, appeared 
to be only of the middle size, but was rather above it. His 
motions were firm and decided, and though without grace, were 
at the same time so free from clawnish constraint as to show that 
he had not always been confined to the society of his profession. 
His countenance was not of that elegant cast which is most 
frequent among the upper ranks, but it was manly and intelligent, 
and marked by a thoughtful gravity which shaded at times into 
sternness. In his Jarge dark eyes the most striking index of his 
genius resided. They were full of mind . . . . He was 
plainly but properly dressed, in a style midway between the 
holiday costume of a farmer, and that of the company with 
which he now associated. His black hair, without powder, at a 
time when it was generally worn, was tied behind, and spread 
upon his forehead. Had I met him near a seaport, I should 
have thought him to be the master of a merchant vessel.” 

Dugald Stewart says, “Burns was passionately fond of the 
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beauties of nature. The idea which his conversation conveyed of 
the powers of his mind exceeded, if possible, that which is sug- 
gested by his writings, and his predilection for poetry was rather 
the result of his own enthusiastic and impassioned temper, than 
of a genius exclusively adapted to that species of composition. 
The remarks he made upon the characters of men were shrewd 
and pointed, though frequently inclining too much to sarcasm, 
while his praise of those he loved was sometimes indiscriminate 
and extravagant. His wit was ready, and always impressed with 
the marks of a vigorous understanding; but, to my taste, not 
often pleasing or happy.” 

Dugald Stewart, in his cautious way, hints that Burns did not 
always keep to the learned circles which had welcomed him, but 
sometimes indulged in “not very select society.” Tavern life 
was then in Edinburgh, as elsewhere, more or less habitual in 
all classes. At these meetings all restraint was cast to the 
winds, and the mirth drove fast and furious. With open arms 
the clubs welcomed the poet to their festivities ; each man proud 
to think that he was carousing with Robbie Burns. The poet, 
it is said, gave way to all his impulses, mimicking his superiors 
in position, who, he fancied, looked coldly upon him, paying them 
off by making them the butt of his raillery, letting loose all his 
varied powers of wit, humour and satire, and throwing off, from 
time to time, snatches of licentious song, to be picked up by eager 
listeners. 

By the 21st of April, 1787, the ostensible object for which 
Burns had come to Edinburgh was attained, and the second 
edition of his poems appeared in a handsome octavo volume. It 
was published by subscription, and in the list of the subscribers 
appeared the names of many of the chief men in Scotland. 
Nothing equal to the patronage that Burns at this time met 
with had ever been seen since the days of Pope’s “ Iliad.” The 
proceeds from this volume ultimately made him the possessor of 
about £500, quite a little fortune for one who, as he himself 
confesses, had never before had 410 he could call his own. But 
unfortunately, the money was not paid down to him without 
delay, and the poet was kept waiting for many months for the 
settlement of his claims—months during which he could not for 
want of cash turn to any fixed employment, and which were, 
therefore, spent by him unprofitably enough. 


17 
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During the summer and autumn of 1787, Burns made several 
tours to various districts of Scotland, famous either for scenery or 
song, but it is noteworthy that the scenes he visited called forth 
no poetry, save here and there an allusion that occurred in 
some of his later songs. He visited his family at Mossgiel, and 
it is said, that his mother met him at the door of the small 
farmhouse, with this only salutation, “O, Robbie!” She had the 
true Scottish reticence or reserve, but though words were not 
“mony feck,” her feelings were strong. Burns had left home, 
to quote the words of Lockhart, “comparatively unknown, his 
tenderest feelings torn and wounded by the behaviour of the 
Armours, and so miserably poor that he had been for some 
weeks obliged to skulk from the sheriff's officer to avoid the pay- 
ment of a paltry debt. He returned, his poetical fame estab- 
lished, the whole country ringing with his praise, from a capital 
in which he was known to have formed the wonder and 
delight of the polite and learned; if not rich, yet with more 
money already than any of his kindred had ever hoped to see 
him possess, and with prospects of future patronage and perma- 
nent elevation in the scale of society, which might have dazzled 
steadier eyes than those of maternal and fraternal affection.” 

Mrs. Begg, his youngest sister, told Chambers, “that her 
brother went to Glasgow, and from thence sent home a present 
to his mother and three sisters, namely, a quantity of mode silk, 
enough to make a bonnet and a cloak to each, and a gown besides 
to his mother and youngest sister.” 

The thing that stirred his pride and scorn was the servility 
with which he was now received by his “ plebeian brethren ” in the 
neighbourhood, and chief among these by the Armours, who had 
formerly eyed him with looks askance. He writes “If anything 
had been wanting to disgust me completely with Armour’s family, 
their mean, servile compliance would have done it ;” and it was 
this disgust that prompted him to furnish himself with a pocket 
copy of Milton, to study the character of Satan. This fierce indig- 
nation was only towards the family ; his feeling for “ bonny Jean” 
was far other. Having accidentally met her, his old affection 
‘revived, and they were soon as intimate as of old. 

After a short time spent at Mossgiel, he returned to Edinburgh. 
There he encountered law troubles, which he speedily got rid of, 
and on August 25th set out on a long tour to the Northern 
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Highlands. Among the pleasantest incidents of this tour was 
the visit to Blair Castle, and his reception by the Duchess of 
Athole. The two days he spent there he declared were among 
the happiest of his life. An intelligent boy, who was guide to 
Burns and his travelling companion, Nicol, from Cullen to Duff 
House, gave long afterwards his remembrances of that day. 
Among these this occurs. The boy was asked by Nicol if he 
had read. Burns’s poems, and which of them he liked best. 
The boy replied, “1 was much entertained by ‘The Twa Dogs’ 
and‘ Death and Dr. Hornbook,’ but I like best ‘The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night, although it made me gvee¢ when my father had 
me to read it to my mother. Burns, witha sudden start, looked 
at my face intently, and patting my shoulder, said, ‘Well, my 
callant, I don’t wonder at your greeting at reading the poem, it 
made me gveet more than once when I was writing it at my 
father’s fireside !’” 

The genius of Burns was not shown in depicting scenery alone, 
and for its own sake. All his really inspired descriptions of it 
occur as adjuncts to human incident or feeling, slips of landscape 
let in as a background. Again, Burns was never at his best 
when called upon to write for occasions—so when taken to see 
much-talked-of scenes, and expected to express poetic raptures 
over them, he did not respond to the call. “He disliked,” we 
are told, “to be tutored in matters of taste, and could not endure 
that one should run shouting before him, whenever any fine object 
came in sight.” On one occasion of this kind a lady at the poet’s 
side said, “ Burns, have you nothing to say of this?” “ Nothing, 
madam,” he replied, glancing at the leader of the party, “for an 
ass is braying over it!” 

Burns, when writing in English was seldom more than third- 
rate; he seemed to unclothe himself of his full strength. But, 
on the other hand, when he used his own Scottish dialect he was 
unapproached. There is but one purely English poem of his 
which at all merits distinction—the lines to “ Mary in Heaven.” 

Though Burns’s tours among the interesting districts of his 
native country are disappointing in their direct poetic fruits, yet, 
in another way, he turned them to good account. He had by 
that time begun to devote himself entirely to the cultivation of 
Scottish song. This was greatly encouraged by the appearance 
of “Johnson’s Museum,” a publication in which an engraver 
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of that name living in Edinburgh had undertaken to make a 
thorough collection of all the best of the old Scottish songs, 
accompanying them with the best airs, and to add to these any 
new songs of merit which he could lay hands on. Burns had 
supplied him with four songs for the first volume of “The 
Museum,” and the second volume was now in progress; and 
henceforth the entire productive faculty of Burns was engrossed 
by this publication and one other of the same kind. He em- 
ployed his Highland tour in hearing all he could that had any 
bearing on his own absorbing pursuit, and in collecting materials 
that might promote it. With this view, when on his way from 
Taymouth to Blair, he had turned aside to visit the famous 
fiddler and composer of Scottish tunes, Neil Gow, at his house, 
which is still pointed out, at Tuver, on the Braan water. As 
the poet passed through Perth he secured an introduction to the 
family of Belches of Invermay, that, on crossing the river Earn 
on his southward journey, he might be able to see the little valley, 
running down from the Ochils to the Earn, which has been con- 
secrated by the old and well-known song, “The Birds of 
Invermay.” Among other visits Burns made while on this 
tour, was one to Mrs. Bruce, an old Scottish dame of ninety, 
who lived in the ancient tower of Clackmannan. She was a 
lineal descendant of the family of King Robert Bruce, and 
cherished the strongest attachment to that race which gave the 
throne of Scotland its brightest ornament. She was in possession 
of the helmet and two-handed sword of her great ancestor, 
with which she bestowed on her visitor the honour of knighthood, 
remarking, that she had a better right to confer the title than 
some people. Another sentiment she pleased Burns by expressing 
in the toast she gave after dinner, “ Hoot Uncos,” that is, “ Away 
strangers,” a word used by shepherds when they bid their collies 
drive away strange sheep. Who the strangers were may easily 
be guessed, 

Burns returned to Edinburgh in the latter part of October, 
1787, and there spent five months in a way which to any man, 
much more to such a one as he, could give small satisfaction. 
He had no money to enter on the contemplated farm, or any 
other regular way of life. Probably he hoped that something 
might yet be done for him by the great and powerful, and that 
a helping hand would be held out to lift him from poverty and 
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obscurity. But he was doomed to disappointment. We hear 
no more this winter of his mectings with literary professors, 
able advocates and judges, or fashionable women. He passed 
most of his time with jovial companions, and amused himself 
with various flirtations. Two young ladies he especially dis- 
tinguished by his attentions; their names were Margaret 
Chalmers and Charlotte Hamilton ; he corresponded with them 
both, and addressed songs of affection, if not of love, now to one, 
now to the other. Though they admitted him to their friend- 
ship, neither of them encouraged his advances. They were 
better “advised than to do so.” Perchance they knew too much 
of his past history and his character to think of him as a 
husband. 

Just about this time Burns met with an accident through the 
upsetting of a hackney coach by a drunken driver. The fall left 
him with a bruised limb, which confined him to his room from 
the 7th of December till the middle of February, 1787. During 
these weeks he suffered greatly from low spirits, and the letters 
which he then wrote show his discontent with himself and with 
the world, and contain some of the gloomiest bursts of despon- 
dency which he ever gave vent to, either in prose or verse. 

While he was suffering from these miserable feelings he made 
the acquaintance of Mrs. M’Lehose, and a violent attachment on 
both sides was the consequence. This lady had been deserted 
by her husband, who had gone to the West Indies, leaving her 
in poverty and obscurity to bring up two young boys as best she 
might. She was “of a somewhat voluptuous style of beauty, 
of lively and easy manners, of a poetical fabric of mind, with 
some wit, and not too high a degree of refinement or delicacy— 
exactly the kind of woman to fascinate Burns.” 

For several months he visited her unremittingly, and entered 
into a correspondence with her, in which he addressed her as 
Clarinda, while calling himself Sylvander. These letters have 
been published separately and are well known. One could wish 
for the poet’s sake they had never been preserved. Lockhart 
says, “ Blended with a profusion of forced compliments and 
unreal raptures, there are expressions in Burns’s letters which 
one cannot but believe that he meant in earnest, at the moment 
he wrote them. Clarinda, it would seem, must have regarded 
Burns as a man wholly disengaged, and have looked forward to 
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the possible removal of Mr. M’Lehose, and with him of the 
obstacle to a union with Burns. How far he may have really 
shared the same hope it is impossible to say. We only know 
that he used again and again language of deepest devotion, vow- 
ing to love Clarinda to death, through death, and for ever!” 

While this correspondence was going on, Burns received the 
news that Jean Armour had been turned out of doors by her 
father, the consequences of her renewed intimacy with the poet 
having become apparent. Burns provided a shelter for her 
under the roof of a friend; but for a time does not appear to 
have intended doing more than this. Whether he regarded the 
original private marriage as entirely dissolved, and looked upon 
himself as an unmarried man, is not very clear. Anyhow, he 
and Clarinda, who knew all that had passed with regard to Jean 
Armour, seem to have thought that enough had been done for 
the seemingly-discarded Mauchline damsel, and to have carried 
on their correspondence as rapturously as ever for fully another 
six weeks, until the 21st of March, 1788. On that day 
Sylvander wrote to Clarinda a final letter, pledging himself to 
éverlasting love, and following it by a copy of poems, beginning : 

‘* Fair empress of the poet’s soul,’’ 
presenting her with a pair of wine-glasses as a parting gift. 

On the 24th of March he said farewell to Edinburgh, and 
never returned to it for more than a day’s visit. Befcre leaving 
town, however, he had arranged three pieces of business, all 
bearing closely on his future life. First, he had secured an 
appointment in the Excise, through the kindness of “Lang 
Sandy Wood,” the surgeon who attended him when laid up with 
a bruised limb; next, he had concluded a bargain with Mr. Miller, 
of Dalswinton, to lease his farm of Ellisland, and lastly, he had 
obtained a business settlement with Creech regarding the second 
edition of his poems. Dr. Chalmers estimates the profits that 
accrued to Burns from this transaction to be as nearly as possible 
#500. Of this sum Burns gave £180 to his brother Gilbert, who 
was now in pecuniary trouble. “I give myself no airs on this,” 
he writes, “for it was mere selfishness on my part; I was 
conscious that the wrong scale of the balance was pretty heavily 
charged, and I thought that throwing a little filial and fraternal 
affection into the scale in my favour, might help to smooth 
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matters at the grand reckoning.” This money was understood 
by the family to be the provision due from Burns on behalf of 
his mother, the support of whom he was, now that he was setting 
up for himself, about to throw on his younger brother. Chambers 
seems to reckon that as another 4120 must have been spent by 
the poet on his tours, his accident, and his sojourn in Edinburgh, 
he could not have had more than £200 with which to set up at 
Ellisland. 

On leaving Edinburgh and returning to Ayrshire, he married 
Jean Armour, and forthwith acknowledged her in letters as his 
wife. Burns thus writes on this subject to Miss Chalmers :— 
“T have married my Jean. I had a long and much-loved fellow- 
creature’s happiness or misery in my determination, and I durst 
not trifle with so important a deposit, nor have I any cause to 
repent it. If I have not got polite tittle-tattle, modish manners, 
and fashionable dress, I am not sickened with the multiform curse 
of boarding-school affectation; and I have got the handsomest 
figure, the sweetest temper, the soundest constitution, and the 
kindest heart in the country.” To Mrs. Dunlop, one of his most 
trusted correspondents, he spoke out his real heart, and says, 
“You are right that a bachelor state would have insured me more 
friends ; but, from a cause you will easily guess, conscious peace 
in the enjoyment of my own mind, and unmistrusting confidence 
in approaching my God, would seldom have been of the number. 
I found a once much-loved, and still much-loved, female, literally 
and truly cast out to the mercy of the naked elements; but I 
enabled her to purchase a shelter—there is no sporting with a 
fellow-creature’s happiness or misery. The most placid good- 
nature and sweetness of disposition; a warm heart, gratefully 
devoted with all its powers to love me; vigorous health and 
sprightly cheerfulness, set off to the best advantage by a more 
than commonly handsome figure; these, I think, in a woman 
may make a good wife; though she should never have read a 
page but the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, nor 
have danced in a brighter assembly than a penny-pay wedding.” 

Many opinions have been expressed on this turning point of 
Burns’s life. Some have praised him for it as if he had done a 
heroic thing in voluntarily sacrificing himself, when he might 
have had the opportunity to make a much better marriage. 
But all such praise is wasted. It was not legally open to him to 
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form any other marriage. Lockhart is right when he says, that, 
“had he hesitated to make her his wife, whom he loved, and 
who was the mother of his children, he must have sunk into the 
callousness of a ruffian.” Great disparity of condition in 
marriage seldom answers. If Burns had married a refined and 
accomplished woman, it is easy to see what misery would have 
been theirs. Jean proved to be all, and more than all, his fancy 
pictured her. During the eight years of her married life she did 
her part asa wife and mother with the most loving and patient 
fidelity, and bore the trials which her husband's irregular habits 
entailed on her, with the utmost long-suffering. And after his 
death, during her long widowhood, she revered his memory, and 
did her utmost to maintain the honour of his name. 

After his marriage, Burns bid farewell to Edinburgh, and to 
all the hopes that had been raised in his mind during his sojourn 
there. There can be but little doubt that his feelings were those 
of bitter disappointment. There had been a marked difference 
between the welcome he received during his first and second 
winters there. Allan Cunningham says—“ On his first appear- 
ance, the doors of the nobility opened spontaneously ‘on golden 
hinges turning,’ and he ate spiced meats and drank rare wines, 
interchanging nods and smiles with high dukes and mighty 
earls. A colder reception awaited his second coming. The 
doors of lords and ladies opened with a tardy courtesy ; he was 
received with a cold and measured stateliness, was seldom re- 
quested to stop, seldomer to repeat his visit; and one of his 
companions used to relate with what indignant feeling the poet 
recounted his fruitless calls, and his uncordial receptions in the 
good town of Edinburgh. . . . He went to Edinburgh 
strong in the belief that genius such as his would raise him in 
society; he returned not without a sourness of spirit, and a 
bitterness of feeling.” 

It was into woman’s sympathetic ear that he poured out his 
troubles. Some time after settling at Ellisland he thus writes to 
Mrs. Dunlop. “When I skulk into a corner lest the rattling 
equipage of some gaping blockhead should mangle me in the 
mire, I am tempted to exclaim, ‘What merits has he had, or 
what demerit have I had, in some previous state of existence, 
that he is ushered into this state of being with the sceptre of rule 
and the keys of riches in his puny fist, and I am kicked into the 
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world, the sport of folly, or the victim of pride? . . . Often 
as I have glided with humble stealth through the pomp of 
Prince’s Street, it has suggested itself to me as an improvement 
on the present human figure, that a man, in proportion to his own 
conceit of his own consequence in the world, could have pushed 
out the longitude of his common size, as a snail pushes out his 
horns, or as we draw out a prospect-glass.’” 

Many people have felt these bitter feelings rise in their minds 
under like hardships, but they can be conquered and passed 
over. Burns, however, never ceased to chafe at the inequalities 
of position and circumstances which are arranged for us by a 
higher power than our own. It is sad to think, too, that many 
of the poet’s grievances against society were caused by his un- 
steady habits, and that quiet, decorous men were not likely to 
desire intimacy with him. The festivities at the Crochallan Club 
and other such haunts, and the kind of friends with whom he 
passed his time, and chose for his companions, were well known, 
and it was not possible that the ways and conversation of his 
cronies could be desired in more polished circles. It is to be 
deeply regretted that the great whom he had met in Edinburgh, 
and whose castles he had visited in the country, did not contrive 
to lift him at once above poverty and toil, but they did little or 
nothing. They simply contented themselves with subscribing 
liberally for the second edition of his poems, and obtaining for 
him the post of a gauger, with fifty or sixty pounds a year. 
That was the day of pensions, and hundreds with no claim to 
compare with Burns’s were then on the pension list. The small 
sum of £300 a year would have placed him in comfort for the 
remainder of his life; but had it been offered to the poet it is 
probable that his independent spirit would have rejected the 
obligation. Burns left Edinburgh a saddened and disappointed 
man. On his arrival at Ellisland, he says—“I have bought a 
pocket Milton, which I carry perpetually about with me, in order 
to study the sentiments—the dauntless magnanimity—the in- 
trepid, the unyielding independence, the desperate daring, and 
noble defiance of hardship, in that great personage—Sazan.” 
And again—“ I could almost lament the time,” he says, “that a 
momentary acquaintance with wealth and splendour put me so 
much out of conceit with the sworn companions of my road 
through life—insignificance and poverty. The heart of the man 
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and the fancy. of the poet are the two grand considerations for 
which I live. If miry ridges and dirty dunghills are to engross the 
best part of the functions of my soul immortal, I had better be 
a rook or a magpie at once; and then I should not have been 
plagued with any ideas superior to breaking of clods and picking 
up grubs; not to mention barn-door cocks or mallards, creatures 
with which I could almost exchange lives at any time.” 

“Mr. Burns, you have made a poet’s not a farmer’s choice,” 
was the remark of Allan Cunningham’s father, land-steward to 
the Laird of Dalswinton, when the poet turned from the low- 
lying and fertile farm of Foregirth, which had been recommended 
to him, and selected for his future home the farm of Ellisland. 
“T remember the house well,” says Cunningham, “the floor of 
clay, the rafters japanned with soot, the smoke from a hearth- 
fire streamed thickly out at door and window, while the sunshine 
which struggled in at these apertures produced a sort of twi- 
light.” Burns thus writes to Mrs. Dunlop. “A solitary inmate 
of an old smoky spence, far from every object I love, or by whom 
I am beloved ; nor any acquaintance older than yesterday, except 
Jenny Geddes, the old mare I ride on, while uncouth cares and 
novel plans hourly insult my awkward ignorance and bashful in- 
experience.” 

His heart, during those first weeks at Ellisland, entirely sank 
within him. This is the entry in his commonplace book on the 
first Sunday he spent alone there: “I am such a coward in life, 
so tired of the service, that I would almost at any time, with 
Milton’s Adam, ‘gladly lay me in my mother’s lap, and be at 
peace. But a wife and children bind me to struggle with the 
stream, till some sudden squall shall overset the silly vessel, or 
in the listless return of years, its own craziness reduce it to 
wreck.” Yet he was too manly to go moping about all day 
long when there was work to be done, so he set about rebuilding 
the dwelling-house upon his farm. On the laying of the 
foundation-stone of his future home, he took off his hat and 
asked a blessing on it. “Did he ever put his own hand to 
the work ?” was asked of one of the men engaged in it. “ Ay, 
that he did, mony a time,” was the reply, “if he saw us like to 
be beat wi’ a big stane, he would cry, ‘Bide a wee,’ and come 
rinning. We soon found out when he put to his hand, he beat 
a’ I ever met for a dour lift.” 
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It was not till the first week in December, 1788, that the 
poet’s lonely bachelor life came to an end, and that he was able 
to bring his wife and child to Nithsdale. The house which had 
cost Burns so much toil in building, was a very humble abode. 
Only a large kitchen in which the whole family, master and 
servants, took their meals together, a room to hold two beds, a 
closet to hold one, and a garret, coom-ceiled, for the female 
servants, this made the whole dwelling-house. The garden, or 
kail-yard, was a little way from the house. A pretty footpath 
led southward along the river-side, another ran northward, 
affording fine views of the Nith, the woods of Friars Carse, 
and the grounds of Dalswinton. Half-way down the steep 
incline, a fine clear, cool spring, supplied water to the household. 

Burns had not long been living at Ellisland, when prudence 
induced him to ask that he might be appointed Excise Officer 
in the district in which he resided. This request was at once 
granted. The reasons that induced the poet to take this step 
were, the increase of his family and the prospect that his second 
year’s harvest would be a failure like the first. He often 
repeats that it was solely to make provision for his increasing 
family that he submitted to the degradation of: 

Searching auld wives’ barrels, 
Och, hon! the day! 

That clarty barm should stain my laurels, 
But—what ‘ill ye say ? 

These moving things, ca'd wives and weans, 
Wad move the very hearts o’ stanes. 

Nevertheless, having undertaken the work, he honestly fulfilled 
it. He had to survey ten parishes, covering a tract of not less 
than fifty miles each way, and requiring him to ride two 
hundred miles a week. Smuggling was then common through- 
out Scotland, both in the shape of brewing and selling of beer and 
whisky without licence. Burns took a serious yet humane view 
of his duty. To the regular smuggler he is said to have been 
severe ; to the country folk, farmers or cotters, who sometimes 
transgressed, he tempered justice with mercy. Many stories are 
told of his leniency to these last. At Thornhill, on a fair day, 
he was seen to call at the door of a poor woman who for the 
day was doing a little illicit business on her own account. A 
nod and a movement of the forefinger brought the woman to 
the doorway. “Kate, are you mad? Don't you know that the 
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supervisor and I will ce in upon you in forty minutes?” Burns 
at once disappeared among the crowd, and the poor woman was 
saved a heavy fine. 

Another day the poet and a brother gauger entered a widow’s 
house at Dunscore, and seized a quantity of smuggled tobacco. 
“Jenny,” said Burns, “I expected this would be the upshot. 
Here, Sewars, take note of the number of rolls as I count them. 
Now, Jock, did you ever hear an auld wife numbering her 
threads before check-reels were invented? Thou’s ane, and 
thou’s no ane, and thou’s ane a’ out—listen.” As he handed out 
the rolls, and numbered them, old-wife fashion, he dropped every 
other roll into Jenny’s lap. Sewars took the desired note with 
becoming gravity, and saw as though he saw not. These kind 
acts show the tender heart of Burns, in strange contrast to the 
bitterness so often visible in his letters. 

Burns soon saw the impossibility of reconciling his two 
occupations. His farm was in a great measure abandoned to 
his servants, while he fulfilled the duties of a gauger, which too 
often led him into scenes of temptation which he lacked the 
power to resist. He might indeed be seen now and then in the 
spring, directing his plough, a labour in which he excelled ; or 
with a white sheet, containing his seed-corn, slung across his 
shoulders, striding with measured steps among his turned-up 
furrows, and scattering the grain in the earth. But his farm 
no longer occupied the principal part of his thoughts, and he 
neglected his own affairs. 

At this time Burns, with his friend Allan Masterton, spent 
a night with his old companion Nicol, who lived in a small 
thatched cottage, near Craigieburn—a place celebrated by the 
poet in one of his songs. “We had such a joyous meeting,” he 
writes, “that Masterton and I agreed, each in his own way, that 
we should celebrate the business,’ and the manner in which 
Burns decided to do so, was by writing the famous bacchanalian 
song: 

O, Willie brewed a peck of maut, 
And Rob and Allan came to pree. 

“The Whistle,” another song of the same kind, was also 
written at this time, and under the following circumstances. 
Three lairds, all neighbours of Burns at Ellisland, met at Friars 
Carse to contend with each other in a drinking-bout. The prize 
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was an ancient ebony whistle, said to have been brought to 
Scotland in the reign of James the Sixth by a Dane, who, after 
three days and three nights’ contests in hard drinking, was 
overcome by Sir Robert Laurie, of Maxwelton, with whom the 
whistle remained as a trophy. It passed into the Riddle family, 
and now in Burns’s time it was to be again contested for in the 
same rude orgie. Burns was appointed the bard to celebrate 
the contest. Much discussion has been carried on by his 
biographers as to whether Burns was present or not. Some 
maintain that he sat out the drinking-match, and shared the 
deep potations. Others say that he was not present. Anyhow, 
the ballad remains a monument, if not of his genius, at least of 
his sympathy with that ancient but now happily-exploded form 
of good fellowship. 

The Excise business seemed in one respect a substantial gain, 
but it had its disadvantages. The weekly absences from home, 
which his duties entailed, had evil consequences. They brought 
with them mental distraction, which forbade all sustained poetic 
effort, and laid him open to indulgences which undermined his 
regular habits and peace of mind. Burns says that he passed 
his time industriously, but Allan Cunningham’s father, who had 
every opportunity of observing, used to allege that Burns seemed 
to him like a restless and unsettled man. “He was ever on the 
move, on foot or on horseback. In the course of a single day he 
might be seen holding the plough, angling in the river, saunter- 
ing, with his hands behind his back, on the banks, looking at the 
running water, of which he was very fond, walking round his 
buildings or over his fields ; and if you lost sight of him for an 
hour, perhaps you might see him returning from Friars Carse, or 
spurring his horse through the hills to spend an evening in some 
distant place with such friends as chance threw in his way.” The 
farmstead of Ellisland stands but a few yards to the west of the 
Nith, and there is a red scaur of considerable height, over- 
hanging the stream, the rest of the bank is covered with broom, 
through which winds a greensward path, whither Burns used to 
retire to compose his songs. The rude country lads and the 
common peasantry, we are told, looked on him not without 
dread, “lest he should pickle and preserve them in sarcastic 
song.” Once at a penny wedding, when one or two wild young 
lads quarrelled, and were about to fight, Burns stood up and 
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said, “ Sit down, or else I'll hang you up like potatoe-bogles in 
song to-morrow.” 

The first months spent at Ellisland were among the happiest 
of the poet’s life. He started a parish library, both for his own 
use and to spread a love of literature among his neighbours, the 
portioners and peasants of Dunscore.. He used every evening to 
gather his household together for family worship, and, after the 
Scottish custom, himself offered up prayer in his. own words. 
He was very regular in his attendance at church, though he dis- 
liked the too great sternness of the ministerial views. His 
tender feelings towards the lower part of creation find expres- 
sion in many pretty poems. “The Mouse,’ “The Auld 
Farmer’s Address to His Mare,” and the “ Winter Night,” are 
among some of the best. 

A cloud of melancholy gathered over the soul of Burns 
towards the end of each autumn. To have many moods belongs 
to the poetic nature, but no poet ever passed more rapidly than 
he did from one pole of feeling to its very opposite. Highland 
Mary was often in his thoughts, and he wrote some touching 
verses about her ; his last sad lament is contained in the lines 
beginning : 

Ye banks, and braes, and streams around 
The castle o’ Montgomery ! 

Green bé your woods, and fair your flowers, 
Your waters never dreumlie ; 

There simmer first unfauld her robes, 
And there the langest tarry ; 

For there I took the last fareweel 
O’ my sweet Highland Mary. 

The consummate song of this summer, 1789, was “John 
Anderson My Joe, John,” just as “ Auld Lang Syne” and “ The 
Silver Tassie” had been those of the former year. He suffered 
from nervous derangement now, for some months, and he writes 
to Mrs. Dunlop, “I am groaning under the miseries of a diseased 
nervous system—a system, the state of which is most conducive 
to our happiness, or the most productive of our misery.” And 
then he goes on to moralize in a half-believing, half-doubting 
way, on the probability of a life to come, and ends by speaking 
of our Saviour in a strain which savours of Socinianism. This 
letter he calls “a distracted scrawl, which the writer dare scarcely 
read.” And yet he copied it into his commonplace book. 

By the beginning of 1790, the hopelessness. of his farming 
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prospects pressed on Burns still more heavily, and weighed down 
his spirit with care. He is described by an old servant, as a 
kindly and indulgent master, who spoke familiarly to his 
servants, both at home and a-field ; quick-tempered, when any- 
thing put him out, but easily pacified. Once only Clark saw 
him really angry, when one of the lasses had nearly choked one 
of the cows by giving her potatoes not cut small enough. 
His looks, gestures, and voice were then terrible. Clark slunk 
out of the way, and when he returned, his master was quite 
calm again. He never once saw Burns intoxicated or incapable 
of managing his business. The poet, when at home, used to 
wear a broad blue bonnet, a long-tailed coat, drab or blue, 
corduroy breeches, dark blue stockings, with cootikins or gaiters. 
In cold weather he would have a plaid of black and white check 
wrapped round his shoulders. The same old man described Mrs. 
Burns as a good and prudent housewife, keeping everything neat 
and tidy, well liked by her servants, for whom she provided good 
and abundant fare. 

Burns speaks of “Tam o’ Shanter” as his first attempt at a 
tale in verse—unfortunately, it was also his last. He regarded 
it as his master-piece of all his poems, and posterity has not 
reversed the decision. The habits which his roving Excise life 
induced were, even to a soul less social than that of Burns 
perilous in the extreme. Lockhart has drawn his temptations 
with a powerful hand. “From the castle to the cottage, every 
door flew open at his approach; and the old system of 
hospitality, then flourishing, rendered it difficult for the most 
soberly-inclined guest to rise from any man’s board in the same 
state that he sat down to it. The farmer, if Burns was seen 
passing, left his reapers, and trotted by the side of Jenny 
Geddes, until he could persuade the bard that the day was hot 
enough to demand an extra libation. If he entered an inn at 
midnight, after all the inmates were in bed, the news of his 
arrival circulated from the cellar to the garret; and ere ten 
minutes had elapsed, the landlord and all his guests were 
assembled round the ingle; the largest punch-bowl was pro- 
duced, and,— 


‘ Be ours to-night—who knows what comes to-morrow ?’ 


was the language of every eye in the circle that welcomed him. 
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The highest gentry of the neighbourhood did not think the 
occasion complete unless the wit and eloquence of Burns were 
called in to enliven the carousals.” 

Two English gentlemen, who were travelling, went to visit 
the poet; one of whom has left an amusing account of their 
reception. “Ona rock that projected into the stream, they saw 
a man employed in angling, of a singular appearance. He had 
a cap of fox’s skin on his head, a loose great coat fixed round 
him by a belt, from which depended an enormous Highland 
broadsword. It was Burns. He received them with great 
cordiality, and asked them to share his humble dinner—an 
invitation which they accepted. On the table they found boiled 
beef, with vegetables and barley broth, after the manner of 
Scotland. After dinner the bard told them ingenuously that he 
had no wine, nothing better than Highland whisky, a bottle of 
which he set on the board. He produced at the same time his 
punch-bowl made of Inverary marble; and, mixing it with 
water and sugar, filled their glasses and invited them to drink. 
The travellers were in haste, and, besides, the flavour of the 
whisky to their southern palates was scarcely tolerable; but the 
generous poet offered them his best, and his ardent hospitality 
they found impossible to resist. Burns was in his happiest 
mood, and the charm of his conversation altogether fascinating. 
He ranged over a variety of topics, illuminating whatever he 
touched. He related the tales of his infancy and youth; he 
recited some of his gayest and some of his tenderest poems ; 
in the wildest of some of his strains of mirth he threw in some 
touches of melancholy, and spread around him the electric 
emotions of his powerful mind. The Highland whisky improved 
in its flavour; the marble bowl was again and again emptied 
and replenished ; the guests of our poet forgot the flight of time 
and the dictates of prudence; at the hour of midnight they 
lost their way to Dumfries, and could scarcely distinguish it 
when assisted by the morning’s dawn.” The punch-bowl here 
mentioned is the one which the poet’s father-in-law, who was a 
mason, had wrought for him as a wedding present. 

This is the last glimpse we get of Burns in his house at 
Ellisland till the end came. He could neither work himself, nor 
make his servants work. “Faith,” said a neighbouring farmer, 
“ How could he miss but fail? He brought with him a bevy of 
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servants from Ayrshire. The lasses did nothing but bake bread 
(that is, oat cakes), and the lads sat by the fireside and ate it 
warm with ale.” Burns meanwhile enjoyed himself at the house 
of some jovial farmer, or convivial laird. It was in November 
or December of this year, that Burns sold off his farm-stock, 
and was allowed to throw up his lease. He moved, with his 
wife and family, to the town of Dumfries, leaving at Ellisland 
no memorial of himself, as Allan Cunningham tells us, “but a 
putting-stone with which he loved to exercise his strength, and 
#300 of his money, sunk beyond redemption in a speculation 
from which all had augured happiness.” 

It was a sad change to pass from the pleasant holms and 
broomy banks of the Nith at Ellisland, toa town home in the 
Wee Vennel of Dumfries. Burns’s biographers on the whole 
agree, that from the time he settled in Dumfries, “his moral 
course was downwards.” His love of sociality drew him forth 
to seek the companionship of neighbours and cronies, who 
gathered habitually at the “Globe Tavern” and other such 
haunts. Burns himself describes his occupations as—“ Hurry of 
business, grinding the faces of the publican and the sinner on 
the merciless wheels of the Excise, making ballads and then 
drinking and singing them ; and over and above all, correcting 
the press of two different publications.” His acquaintance was 
dropped by the old Dumfriesshire lairds who disliked him, pro- 
bably on account of his irregular life. He was a Whig, and 
something worse, and they were Tories and aristocrats. 

It was at this time Burns met Clarinda once more. She was 
about to sail for the West Indies, in search of the husband who 
had forsaken her ; the interview was a brief and hurried one, and 
no account of it remains, except some letters, and a few lyrics which 
he addressed to her. One of these is distinguished as one of 
the most impassioned effusions which Burns ever poured 
forth. It contains that one consummate stanza in which Scott, 
Byron, and many more, saw concentrated, “the essence of a 
thousand love-tales.” 


Had we never loved so kindly, 
Had we never loved so blindly ; 
Never met, or never parted, 

We had ne'er been broken-heart: d. 


Mrs. Burns is said to have bee1 a marvel of longss iffering and 
18 
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forgiveness, for the way in which she bore the wrongs her 
husband inflicted upon her by his unfaithfulness. There is no 
doubt that Burns also tasted self-reproach and 


‘*Self-ccntempt, bitterer to drink than blood.” 


During the first year at Dumfries Burns began to rise in 
politics, which before long brought him into serious trouble. 
Though he had passed for a sort of Jacobite, he had been in 
reality a Whig. The French Revolution was in full activity, and 
vibrations of it were felt in the remotest corners of Europe. It 
interested the feelings and excited the hopes of many ardent 
and benevolent minds ; and Burns participated in the wish that 
prejudice and tyranny might disappear from the earth. He did 
not conceal his sentiments, but spoke with a freedom incom- 
patible with a dependent position. Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity, these were the words which must have found an 
echo in hisheart. Burns drew upon himself the suspicions of his 
superiors, all his words and actions were closely watched, and 
he received a caution to be more careful in future. He was told 
his “business was to act, not to think; and that, whatever 
might be men or measures, it was for him to be szent and 
obedient.” The effect of this remonstrance seems to have been 
to irritate his temper, and to depress his spirits by the conviction, 
unfounded though it was, .that all hope of promotion for him 
was over. 

The thought that Burns would ever be able to achieve a great 
poem, which called for sustained effort, was now at an end. 
His busy and distracted life left him, however, leisure from time 
to time to give vent to his ideas or to soothe his feelings by short 
arrow-flights of song. In 1792, he received an invitation from 
Mr. George Thomson, to lend the aid of his lyrical genius to a 
collection of Scottish melodies, airs, and words, which a small 
band of musical amateurs in Edinburgh were then projecting. 
This collection was pitched to a higher key than the compara- 
tively humble “Museum.” It was to be edited with great care, 
the music was to be supplied by the first composers in Europe, 
and all coarseness, or whatever could offend the purest taste, 
was to be rigidly excluded from its pages. To Thomson’s pro- 
posal Burns at once replied, “ As the request you make to me 
will positively add to my enjoyment in complying with it, I 
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shall enter into your undertaking with all the small portion of 
abilities I have, strained to their utmost exertion by the impulse 
of enthusiasm.” When Burns died, he had contributed to 
Thomson’s work sixty songs, but of these, only six had then 
appeared, as only one half-volume of the work had been pub- 
lished. Burns had given Thomson the copyright of all the 
sixty songs, but as soon as a posthumous edition of the poet’s 
works was proposed, Thomson returned all the songs to the 
poet’s family, to be included in the forthcoming edition, along 
with the interesting letters which had accompanied the songs. 

In July, 1793, Burns made an excursion into Galloway, with a 
Mr. Syme, who belonging, like himself, to the Excise, admired 
the poet, and agreed with his politics. His friend tells us that 
“Scots wha hae” was composed while on this tour, and while 
Burns was riding on horseback, in the middle of a tempest. Allan 
Cunningham says, “ While Burns lived in Dumfries he had three 
favourite walks: on the Dock green by the river side; among 
the ruins of Lincluden College; and towards the Martingdon 
ford, on the north side of the Nith. This latter place was 
secluded, commanded a view of the distant hills and the 
romantic towers of Lincluden, and afforded soft greensward 
banks to rest upon, within sight and sound of the stream. As 
soon as he was heard to tune to himself, his wife saw that he 
had something in his mind, and was prepared to see him snatch 
up his hat, and set silently off for his musing-ground. When by 
himself, and in the open air, his ideas arranged themselves in 
their natural order, words came at will, and he seldom returned 
without having finished a song. . . When the verses were 
ready, he passed them through the ordeal of Mrs. Burns’s 
voice, listened attentively when she sang, asked her if any of 
the words were difficult, and when one happened to be too 
rough, he readily found a smoother ; but he never, save at the 
resolute entreaty of a scientific musician, sacrificed sense to 
sound. The autumn was his favourite season, and the twilight 
his favourite hour of study.” 

Burns told Thomson that when he wished to compose a love- 
song, his recipe was to put himself on a “regimen of admiring a 
beautiful woman.” This was a dangerous thing to do, and when 
it came to be often repeated, as it was, it cannot have tended to 
his peace of mind, cr to the purity of his life. “It is in his 

18* 
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songs that this poet’s soul comes out fullest, freest, brightest ; it 
is as a song writer that his fame was spread widest, and will 
longest last. Of all forms of literature the genuine song is the 
most penetrating, and the most .to be remembered, and in this 
kind, Burns is the supreme master. To make him this, two 
things combined ; first, there was the great background of 
national melody and antique verse, coming down to him from 
remote ages, and sounding through his heart from childhood. 
He was cradled in a very atmosphere of melody, else he never 
could have sung so well. . . The second element was the 
inward melody born in the poet’s deepest heart, which resolved 
into itself the whole body of national song; and then when it 
had passed through his soul, sent it forth ennobled and glorified 
by his own genius.” 

The first half of the year 1794 was a more than usually un- 
happy period with Burns. It was almost entirely songless. 
Instead of poetry, we hear of political dissatisfaction, excessive 
drinking bouts, quarrels and self-reproach. This was the 
time when our country was at war with the French Republic— 
a war which Burns bitterly disliked, but his employment under 
Government forced him to set “a seal upon his lips,’ as to these 
unlucky politics. A regiment of soldiers was quartered in the 
town of Dumfries, and to Burns’s eye the sight of their red coats 
was so disagreeable, that he would not go down the plainstones 
lest he should meet “the epauletted puppies,” who thronged the 
streets. Being invited one evening to spend a few hours with a 
convivial party, the conversation turned upon the events of the 
day ; as the glass went round, Burns was called upon for his 
toast. “May our success in the present war,” said he, “ be equal 
to the justice of our cause.” This gave great offence to an 
“epauletted puppie” present, and the poet next day had to 
write an apologetic letter, in order to avoid the risk of ruin. 

During the same spring, we hear of Burns going to the house 
of one of the neighbouring gentry and dining there, not with 
the rest of the party, but, by his own choice it would seem, with 
the housekeeper in her room, and joining the gentlemen in the 
dining-room, after the ladies had retired. He was now more dis- 
liked by ladies than men, a change since the Edinburgh days, 
when the highest dames of the land had spoken so rapturously 
of the charm of his conversation. 
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Lockhart relates this affecting incident. “Mr. - David 
McCulloch, of Ardwell, said that he was seldom more grieved, 
than when, riding into Dumfries one fine summer’s evening, to 
attend a county ball, he saw Burns walking alone, on the shady 
side of the principal street of the town, while the opposite part 
was gay with successive groups of gentlemen and ladies, all 
drawn together for the festivities of the night, not one of whom 
seemed willing to recognize the poet. The horseman dis- 
mounted and joined Burns, who, on his proposing to him to 
cross the street, said, ‘ Nay, nay, my young friend, that’s all over 
now, and quoted, after a pause, some verses of Lady Grizzell 
Baillie’s pathetic ballad : 

‘* His bonnet stood ance fu’ fair on his brow, 
His auld ane looked better than mony ane’s new ; 
3ut now he lets’t wear ony way it will hing, 
And casts himself dowie upon the corn-bing. 


‘*O, were we young, as we ance hae been, 
We suld hae been galloping down on yon green, 
And linking it owre the lily-white lea— 
And werena my heart light, I wad die.” 

In 1795, when the nature of public affairs was supposed to 
call for a general arming of the people, Burns appeared in the 
ranks of the Dumfries volunteers, and employed his poetical 
powers in stimulating their patriotism. Allan Cunningham 
remembered the appearance of the regiment, “their odd but not 
ungraceful dress ; white kerseymere breeches and waistcoats ; 
short blue coat, faced with red; and round hat, surmounted by 
a bearskin, like the helmets of the Horse Guards.” He 
remembered the poet too, as he showed among them, “his very 
swarthy face, his ploughman stoop, his large dark eyes, and his 
awkwardness in handling his arms.” 

Though by nature of an athletic form, the poet’s constitution 
was rather delicate than robust. The hard labour and suffering 
of the early part of his life, produced a depression of spirits, 
which the ill-usages of the world afterwards contributed to 
augment. We find him expressing at this time, the earliest hint 
that his health was declining. “I am afraid,” he says, “that I 
am about to suffer for the follies of my youth. My medical 
friends threaten me with flying gout, but I trust they are 
mistaken.” To Mrs. Dunlop he writes; “What a transient 
business is life! Very lately I was a boy; but t’other day I 
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was a young man, and I already begin to feel the rigid fibre and 
stiffening joints of old age coming fast o’er my frame. With all 
the follies of youth, and, I fear, a few vices of manhood, still I 
congratulate myself on having had, in earlier days, religion 
strongly impressed on my mind.” Burns always kept his most 
serious thoughts for this kind friend. Herself religious, she no 
doubt tried to keep the truths of religion before the poet’s 
mind. And he naturally was drawn out to reply in a tone more 
unreserved than when he wrote to other friends. 

To inquire minutely into Burns’s life at this time would profit 
no one. His untimely death, was, it is too probable, hastened 
by his own intemperances and imprudences. His whole 
character was a compound of the most discordant and contra- 
dictory elements. Dr. Chalmers has well shown that he who 
at one hour was the douce sober Mr. Burns, in the next was 
changed to the maddest of Bacchanals; now he was glowing 
with the most generous sentiment, now sinking to the very 
opposite extreme. 

In the latter part of 1795, the health of Burns seems to have 
suddenly declined. For along time he was confined to a sick 
bed. Dr. Currie, who was likely to know, states that this illness 
lasted from October, 1795, till the following January. Burns 
was no longer capable of those incessant mental exertions which 
he had hitherto made, and he reposed for a few months from the 
unprofitable drudgery of composing for his musical collections. 
Chambers says, “Early in the month of January, 1796, Burns 
tarried to a late hour at a jovial party in the “Globe” tavern. 
Before returning home, he unluckily remained for some time in 
the open air, and, overcome by the effects of the liquor he had 
drunk, fell asleep. A fatal chill penetrated his bones; he 
reached home with the seeds of a rheumatic fever already in 
possession of his weakened frame. In this little accident, and 
not in the pressure of poverty or disrepute, or wounded feelings, 
or a broken heart, truly lay the determining cause of the sadly- 
shortened days of our national poet.” How long this illness 
confined him to his bed, seems uncertain. Writing to Mrs. 
Dunlop, his trusted friend, this is an account he gives of himself. 
“I have lately drunk deep of the cup of affliction. This 
autumn robbed me of my only daughter and darling child, and 
that at a distance, too, and so rapidly as to put it out of my 
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power to pay the last duties to her. I had scarcely begun to 
recover from that shock, when I became myself the victim of a 
most severe rheumatic fever, and long the die spun doubtful; 
until, after many weeks of a sick-bed it seems to have turned up 
life, and I am beginning to crawl across my room, and once 
indeed have been before my own door in the street.” 

As from time to time Burns was seen walking out during the 
early months of 1796, others of his old acquaintances were 
struck by the sight of a tall man of slovenly appearance and 
sickly aspect, whom a second look showed to be the poet, and 
that he was dying. From about the middle of April, Burns 
seldom left his room, and for a great part of each day was 
confined to his bed. May came—a beautiful May—and it was 
hoped that its genial influences might revive him, but he 
shivered at every breath of the east wind. At this crisis his 
faithful wife was laid aside, unable to nurse him. But a young 
neighbour, Jessie Sewars, came to assist in household duties, 
and ministered to the dying man. Even in these last days, 
Burns could not express his gratitude to his young benefactress 
without assuming the tone of a fancied lover. Two songs he 
addressed to Jessie Sewars. Of the second of these it is told 


that one morning the poet said to her that if she would play to 
him any favourite tune for which she desired to have new words, 
he would do his best to meet her wish. She sat down to the 
piano and played over several times the air of an old song 
beginning thus: 


‘The robin came to the wren’s nest, 
And keekit in, and keekit in.” 


As soon as he had taken in the melody Burns composed these 
beautiful words : 


‘* Oh! wert thou in the cauld blast, 
On yonder lea, on yonder lea, 
My plaidie to the angry airt, 
I’d shelter thee, I’d shelter thee, 
Or did misfortune’s bitter storms 
Around thee blaw, around thee blaw, 
Thy bield should be my bosom, 
To share it a’, to share it a’. 


‘ Or were I in the wildest waste, 
Sae black and bare, sae black and bare, 
The desert were a paradise, 
If thou wert there, if thou wert the:e ; 
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Or were-I monarch o’ the globe, 

Wi’ thee to reign, wi’ thee to reign, 
The brightest jewel in my crown, 

Wad be my queen, wad be my queen.” 


Mendelssohn is said to have so much admired this song, that 
he composed for it what Chalmers pronounces to be an air of 
exquisite pathos. 

It is not wonderful that Burns should have felt anxiety about 
the literary legacy he was leaving to mankind. Not about his 
best poems; these, he must have known, would take care of 
themselves. Yet even among the poems which he had published 
with his name, were some, “ which dying” he well might “ wish 
to blot.” There lay among his papers too, and other “ fallings 
from him,” which he no doubt would have desired to suppress, 
but of which, if they have not all been made public, enough have 
appeared to justify his fears of that idle vanity, if not malevolence, 
which, after his death, would rake up every scrap he had written, 
not caring how it might injure his good name, or affect future 
generations of his admirers. 

. By the rules of the Excise, the full salary of the poet was not 
allowed him during his illness. He hardly knew where to turn 
for a guinea, and in a letter to Thomson implored him to send 
five pounds. He says, “a cruel scoundrel of a haberdasher, to 
whom I owe an account, taking it into his head that I am dying, 
has commenced a process, and will infallibly put me in jail. 
Do, for God’s sake, send that sum, and that by return of post. 
Forgive me this earnestness, but the horrors of a jail have made 
me half distracted. I do not ask all this gratuitously ; for, upon 
returning health, I hereby promise and engage to furnish you 
with five pounds’ worth of the neatest song-genius you have 
seen.” And on the other side of this letter was written Burns’s last 
song, beginning, “ Fairest maid, on Devon’s banks.” Chambers 
thinks it was to Charlotte Hamilton this song was addressed, 
the latest editor of Burns’s life refers it to Peggy Chalmers. 

Of Mrs. Dunlop, who had for some months ceased her cor- 
respondence with him, the poet takes this affecting farewell: “I 
have written you so often, without receiving any answer, that I 
would not trouble you again, but for the circumstances in which 
'Iam. An illness which has long hung about me, in all pro- 
bability will speedily send me beyond that ‘bourne whence no 
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traveller returns. Your friendship, with which for many years 
you honoured me, was a friendship dearest to my soul. Your con- 
versation, and especially your correspondence, were at once 
highly entertaining and instructive. With what pleasure did I 
use to break up the seal! The remembrance yet adds one 
pulse more to my poor palpitating heart. Farewell!” This 
valued friend deserted Burns in his hour of need, and left his 
letters unanswered. 

The poet was advised to try the effects of sea-bathing; and 
for that purpose he went to Brow, in Annandale, about ten 
miles east of Dumfries, on the shores of the Solway. He went 
alone, for his wife was unable to accompany him. At first 
Burns thought he derived benefit from the change, but he did 
not improve as time went on; and on the 18th July, he left 
Brow, and returned home in a small spring cart. When he 
alighted, the onlookers saw that he was hardly able to stand, and 
observed that he walked with tottering steps to his door. Those 
who saw him enter his house, knew by his appearance that he 
would never again cross the threshold alive. The destitute con- 
dition.of his wife and family preyed deeply on his spirits, and 
yet he alluded to his poverty, at times, with something approach- 
ing his wonted gaiety. ‘“ What business,” said he to Dr. Max- 
well, who attended him, “has a physician to waste his time on 
me? Iam a poor pigeon not worth plucking, alas! I have not 
feathers enough to carry me to my grave.” 

During the three or four days between his return from Brow 
and the end, his mind, when not roused by conversation, wan- 
dered in delirium. Yet when friends drew near his bed, sallies 
of his old wit would fora moment return. To a brother volun- 
teer who came to see him he said, with a smile, “ John, don’t let 
the awkward squad fire over me.” Jessie Sewars waited upon 
him with assiduity, and did what she could to relieve his suffer- 
ings. On the fourth day after his return home, Burns breathed 
his last; his sorrows and his pain were over. His children 
stood around his bed, and his eldest son long afterwards remem- 
bered all the circumstances of that sad time. 

Burns left a widow and four sons; and at the very hour when 
they were laying her husband in his grave, Mrs. Burns gave 
birth to a posthumous son. He was called Maxwell, after the 
physician who attended his father, but he died in infancy. 
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The news that Burns was dead, sounded through all Scotland 
like a knell announcing a great national loss. Men at last 
realized the greatness of the poet who had been given to their 
generation, and who had met with so poor a recompense. He 
had his faults, as we all have, but many good qualities combined 
to make him lovable. He was a kind father, and took great 
delight in cultivating the minds of his children, and in training 
them to habits of reflection and piety. He was a tender and 
indulgent husband : a faithful friend to those whom he had once 
honoured with that name, and he is distinguished in all his 
actions and in all his writings, by an abhorrence of oppression, 
by a liberal and elevated mind, and by a passion for glory, free- 
dom and sincerity. 

The spot where Burns was laid to rest was in a corner of St. 
Michael’s churchyard, and the grave remained for a time un- 
marked by any monument. After some years, his wife placed 
over it a plain, unpretending stone, inscribed with his name and 
age, and with the names of his two boys, who were buried in the 
same place. Well had it been, if he had been allowed to lie 
undisturbed in this grave where his family had laid him. But 
nearly twenty years after the poet’s death, a large and unsightly 
mausoleum was, by public subscription, erected a little distance 
from his first resting-place. This structure was adorned with an 
ungraceful figure in marble, representing, “The Muse of Coila 
finding the poet at the plough, and throwing her inspiring mantle 
over him.” To this was added a long, rambling epitaph in 
tawdry Latin, as though any inscription which scholars could 
devise, could equal the simple name of Robert Burns. When 
the new structure was. completed, on September 1gth, 1815, his 
grave was opened, and men for a moment gazed with awe on the 
form of Burns, seemingly as entire as on the day when first it 
was laid in the grave. But as soon as they began to raise it, the 
whole body crumbled to dust, leaving only the head and bones. 
These relics they bore to the mausoleum, which had been pre- 
pared for their reception. But on the death of the poet’s widow 
in March, 1834, this tomb was opened, that she might lie by his 
side, and some craniologists of Dumfries were then allowed, in 
the name of so-called science, to desecrate the dust of Burns 
- with their inhuman outrage. 

“ At midnight, these men laid their sacrilegious fingers on the 
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skull of Burns, tried their hats upon it, and found them all too 
little ; applied their compasses, registered the size of the so-called 
organs, and satisfied themselves that Burns had capacity to 
compose ‘Tam o’ Shanter,’ ‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night, and 
‘To Mary in Heaven.’ This done, they laid the head once more 
in consecrated soil, where, let us hope, it will never be disturbed 
again.” 

The mausoleum, ungraceful though it is, has become a place 
of pilgrimage, whither, yearly, crowds of travellers resort from 
all parts to gaze on the resting-place of Scotland’s peasant poet. 


~COXx60G8 Won 


The Hawk and the Dove. 


A TRUE STORY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER. 


A DARK, autumnal evening was closing in with wind and rain. 
Fierce gusts shook down the brown and yellow leaves of oak 
and birch in the dense woods clustering round a hoary castle on 
the Scottish Border, and the hoarse voice of the hurrying river 
which washed the fortified rock scarce rose above the moaning 
of the storm. A grey-haired warder paced to and fro on the 
ramparts, and a woman fought breathlessly against the wind on 
the rugged path which climbed the steep ascent. Her active figure 
was shrouded in a dark plaid, hardly distinguishable from the 
shadowy trees in the deepening twilight, and as she approached 
the castle she paused behind the gnarled trunks and spreading 
boughs every time the warder’s footstep drew near, until the 
measured tread died away in the distance. At length she 
reached a heavy oaken door in the thickness of a turret wall, and 
knocking gently, waited with beating heart and startled eyes for the 
expected response. Once a faint cry came from within the folds 
of the plaid which hid the tiny form of a blue-eyed babe. The 
mother in terror crouched beneath the shadow of the lintel, 
hushing the child until it fell asleep. In a few moments, the 
door opened softly from within, and was as gently closed, while 
the muffled footsteps ascended the winding stair. 

A fire was burning low on the hearthstone of the turret 
chamber, and the red light of the glowing embers gleamed 
fitfully on the fair face of the lady of the castle, who, after care- 
fully barring the door of the arras-hung room, came forward with 
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outstretched hands to welcome her guest. The greeting was not 
that of ordinary and accustomed intercourse ; keen anxiety was 
written on every line of the beautiful, troubled face, the light of 
the dark eyes was almost drowned in tears, and the heavy black 
robes, with the white coif of widowhood crowning the rich brown 
hair, pointed to recent and irreparable loss. 

“ And wilt thou do my bidding, Agnes, in very truth?” said 
the trembling voice in imploring tones. No answer came in 
words, but a smothered sob broke the silence as the visitor 
tenderly placed her sleeping babe in the lady’s arms, and then 
followed her into an alcove, where in a richly-carved cradle 
beneath a swinging silver lamp, the new-born heir of the house 
lay fast asleep. The Countess took up her child and kissed him 
passionately, with a heart too full for speech as she laid him in 
the arms of Agnes, and put the other babe in his place. Then, 
with a warm embrace, she dismissed the weeping girl, saying 
only in broken accents, “God reward thy fealty to me and mine. 
Be true to me as I to thee.” 


The outer door closed once more, and the sorrowful mothers 
separated, the one returning to the fire-lit room, the other to the 
lonely woods, but the storm which shook each troubled heart 


rendered both alike indifferent to the outward circumstances of life. 
* . * * * * . 

Strife and warfare had raged fiercely round the Border castle ; 
lands were devasted by raids and forays, and the divided allegi- 
ance of the distracted kingdom in the stormy sixteenth century 
had destroyed much of the unanimity formerly existing between 
lord and vassal. Treachery broke out even among the retainers 
of the feudal chieftain, and a few months before the time with 
which our story commences, his dead body was brought back to 
the castle, on the crossed spears of his men-at-arms, in the sight 
of his broken-hearted widow. 

The long days of that sorrowful summer wore slowly away, 
and with the darkening daylight and falling leaves a child was 
born to the ruined heritage which remained to the house of 
mourning. No joy-bells proclaimed his birth, no vassals were 
admitted to do homage to their future lord. Rumours were 
rife of attempts to seize the castle itself, and wrest it from hands 
too weak to hold their own. The widowed Countess knew that 
with the birth of her babe the peril increased tenfold, that not 
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alone was the child's inheritance in danger, but also his very life. 
For many hours she pondered with anxious heart and weary 
brain until her plan was matured. Force might fail, but 
stratagem could surely accomplish the desired result, and cir- 
cumvent the malice of a relentless foe, whose affinity to the dead 
chieftain served only to render his hatred more bitter. 

When the Border earl brought home his bride, she was 
accompanied by an orphan kinswoman, who filled the light 
and easy office of bower-maiden to her cousin and bene- 
factress. Before many months passed away, Agnes was 
wooed and won by the brave young squire of the feudal lord, 
and after her marriage exchanged her home in the castle for 
a tower hidden in the depths of the forest, and once used 
as a hunting-lodge, but now serving as the residence of her 
husband’s aged mother. Here the two women dwelt in peace 
and safety, guarded by a few men-at-arms, while the storm of 
battle swept round the great castles on the wild Borderland. 
The calm was destined to be broken, and the sharp skirmish 
which cost the chieftain’s life left Agnes a widow, safer in her 
comparative obscurity than the lady of the castle, and when the 
early days of mourning were over, the slighter and more 
buoyant nature of the young bower-woman began to find con- 
solation in the baby girl, laid for a moment in her father’s arms 
before he started for the fatal conflict. After the confusion and tur- 
moil of the defeat, silence and stagnation settled upon the former 
scene of strife and bloodshed. No harvest could be reaped from 
the scorched and blackened fields, flocks and herds had been 
driven across the Border, and desolation reigned over the 
territory so ruthlessly laid waste. 

The wife of the marauding chieftain who had wrought such 
wanton havoc, according to old Border usage had bidden the 
neighbouring lairds to a banquet, placing a dish of spurs upon 
the board, with a mocking light in her bold black eyes anda 
broad smile upon her ruddy lips, as she exhibited the well- 
known token that her larder needed replenishing. The 
challenge was accepted, and a wild cheer rang to the rafters, as 
the guests pledged their hostess in a goblet of wine, and when 
the rising moon silvered the Cheviots the mad night-riders sped 
forth on the reckless foray, which ended so disastrously for the 
defending forces. 
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Donald, the faithful old seneschal of the castle, was at length 
informed of his lady’s scheme, and knowing that the pause in 
hostilities might be merely the recoil of the wave before it broke 
with redoubled fury, he encouraged the exchange of the two 
children, aware that the danger which menaced the little heir 
would not affect the life of a girl, even though castle and lands 
were forfeited to the enemy. Silence and secrecy were easily 
kept in the diminished household. Agnes alone had access to 
the turret rooms, and a French mendicant friar hastily called in 
to baptize the child, supposed him to be the son of the: bower- 
woman. A _ handsome dole and a safe conduct across the 
Border ‘rewarded the illiterate monk, whose ignorance of anything 
beyond his native tongue and a few perfunctory Latin prayers, 
rendered him a safe and unquestioning accomplice. The ex- 
change of the children was effected without exciting suspicion, 
and the vague words of Donald as to “the little maiden born 
into a world of woe,” were accepted as the simple truth. 

* * * * * * * 

The long hours of the autumn night rolled slowly away, as 
the Countess sat by the dying fire, while her sad thoughts 
followed her darling, borne through the darkness of the shadowy 
woods in his foster-mother’s arms. The great bell overhead 
tolling the midnight hour, and the clank of armour on the 
ramparts, as the sentinel relieved guard, just stirred the silence 
of the sleeping household, but the last embers flickered and died 
before the bereaved mother took up her lamp, and entered the 
inner chamber. The child still slept, but she hardly glanced at 
it, and passing into a little oratory, she knelt before the ivory 
crucifix, until the chill of approaching dawn stole into the room, 
when, seeking her couch, she fell into a broken slumber, disturbed 
by troubled dreams. 

* * * * * * * 

As the weary years passed on, the Countess became ever 
more grave and silent, as though chilled with the accumulated 
weight of mournful memories. The vehemence of her passion- 
ate sorrow died away, but the tranquillizing influences of time 
seemed rather to drive the shaft inward, than to heal the wound. 
Silver threads streaked the dark brown hair, and when the little 
blue-eyed Muriel, the pet and plaything of the household, looked 
wonderingly at the still white face of her reputed mother, she 
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seemed so strangely like the marble figures carved on the chapel 
monuments, that the thought arose unbidden in the childish 
mind, “ My mother turns to stone, that she too may lie down at 
my father’s side on the great white tomb.” It was a strangely- 
repressed and solitary life for a child to lead, but though the 
tender bud nurtured in the warmth of sunshine shrivels in the 
east wind’s breath, the mountain flower only opens its petals 
wider to the bracing blast, and gains strength not only to resist 
the chill austerity of rock and snow and biting frost, but also to 
draw from them life and colour, Thus, like a bright floweret 
blooming in a crevice of the rugged crags, Muriel grew up to a 
sunny girlhood, learning to read and spin, and embroider at the 
tambour-frame, excelling in all the simple household tasks of 
medieval times, with that contented acceptance of circum- 
stance, which is the special charm of childhood in every age of 
the world’s history. 

By degrees the harassing fears which had disturbed the 
inmates of the castle, were dispelled. The stratagem so far had 
been crowned with success, and though the savage kinsman still 
coveted the broad lands for his own, he was content to wait in 
the hope of securing the heiress for his son. Overtures of recon- 
ciliation were received by the Countess with listless indifference, 
but though friendship was impossible to one of her loyal and 
constant nature, worldly wisdom recognized the advantage of an 
armed neutrality rather than open enmity, for the sake of the 
bright boy now growing up to manhood under his foster- 
mother’s care. 

Whenever the Countess rode forth upon her palfrey, attended 
by her grey old servitor, Agnes met her by the way, and the 
colour flushed the marble face into life and beauty, as the lady, 
with her heart in her eyes, would ask the oft-repeated question : 

“ How fares my gay goshawk to-day ?” 

“ Bravely, sweet lady,” was the realy, one fair spring morning. 
“Soon will he soar aloft on outspread wings,” and then, with 
lowered tone, the speaker added, “Tell me now of my bonny 
turtle-dove ?” 

With a sigh the Countess answered, “Soon will she be the 
fairest maid on all the border-side, and though she be somewhat 
wayward and wilful, yet her winning charm would soothe any 
heart less sad than mine.” 
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A shadow of tender regret crossed the gentle face of Agnes. 
She knew that the Countess, absorbed in her own griefs, often 
failed to realize the fact that Muriel’s dawning womanhood 
required something more than the stern doctrines of sacrifice 
and renunciation, which often repelled the girl’s bright and 
healthy nature. Instinctively she felt that the purpose of her 
creation was best fulfilled by accepting and rejoicing in the 
sunshine of youth and innocence, and the emancipation of 
individuality had involved a certain amount of struggle, so 
difficult was it to convince her adopted mother that every 
unfolding life requires room for its own expansion, which cannot 
be found in merely looking on at the lives or reflecting the 
experiences of an older generation. A morbid temperament 
would have been permanently chilled and saddened, so inefface- 
able are the impressions of early years on the plastic clay of a 
feeble and shadowy character, but Agnes in the depths of her 
motherly heart knew that this woe at least had not been 
wreaked upon the child whom she loved so tenderly. Some- 
times the long patience of years almost gave way, in spite of the 
‘romantic exaggeration of duty which feudalism inculcated, and 
the poor mother would exclaim, with a yearning too strong to be 
suppressed : 

“Fain would I exchange the hawk for the dove!” 

Then the submissive nature re-asserted itself as the Countess 
responded : 

“And wottest thou not that 7 too am aweary for my bird! 
Surely thou wilt guard his life for me until the falcon be strong 
enough to defend his eyrie? Otherwise thou hast served me 
but in vain.” 

Then wringing her hands, the unhappy lady of the castle 
returned to her desolate home, saying in tones of anguish, “ How 
long, oh, God! how long!” 

* + * * * * * 

Meanwhile, Norman, the young heir, was fast growing up to a 
noble manhood. Rarely did his mother venture to indulge her 
longing for his presence, but he frequented the precincts of the 
castle, and tendered her a loyal devotion. His dark eyes often 
followed her with a wistful expression, as she passed him in hall 
and corridor, or met him in the woods, when he set forth with 
hawk and hound for the sports so congenial to his bold and manly 
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temperament. Sometimes she stopped, and passed her white 
fingers softly over the curly head, while a quiver of emotion 
crossed her face, discernible to the boy’s wondering gaze, as he 
thrilled beneath the tender touch. Once as he knelt in reverent 
homage, and raised the jewelled hand to his lips, the Countess 
folded him in a passionate embrace, and then, with sudden recol- 
lection, saying, “ For thy mother’s sake,” she became once more 
her cold and stately self. 

Skilled in all manly sports, and filled with an ardent love for 
the Borderland, the boy’s restless heart ached with a wild 
longing to share the adventures related by the men-at-arms, as 
they polished helmet and spear in the long winter evenings by 
the guard-room fire, when the snowstorms whitened the Cheviots 
and cut off the castle from the world beyond. Enforced 
quietude fretted the eager spirit, but feudal obedience bowed to 
the command of the Countess, that he should as yet bear no 
part in any Border conflict. His studies were directed by the 
grave and scholarly chaplain of the castle, but though the boy’s 
quick intellect grasped the thing required of it, the tastes 
inherited from a long line of warlike ancestors, were unchanged 
by any attempt to divert them into another channel. When the 
lengthening daylight and budding woods ushered in the brief 
bright summer of the north, rebellious thoughts were stilled for 
a time by the changing delights of the field-sports which he 
loved so well. The salmon leaping in the white spray of the 
torrent, the trout rising in the dark pools beneath the larch-clad 
rocks, the deer crouching in the bracken, and the ptarmigan 
which fluttered and screamed among the purple heather, all 
appealed to the dauntless nature of the young Border Lord, 
whose unerring aim and marvellous skill became the theme of 
the country-side. Trained by the armour-bearer of the dead earl 
in all knightly and martial exploits, according to the express 
desire of the Countess, Norman could scarcely restrain his 
impatience for practical experience in battle-field or Border foray. 
Muriel was his comrade and confidante, and the intercourse 
which with the freemasonry of youth brightened both their 
lives, gradually became an indispensable necessity as friendship 
ripened into love. 

One still September evening, as the full moon rose above the 
horizon, flooding the purple moors with mellow light, Norman 
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sauntered from the guard-room to the ramparts, where Muriel 
sat on the low stone wall, gazing into the deep valley below. 
Suddenly the silence was broken by the thunder of hoofs across 
the heather, and the moonlight shone on the haughty face of 
Bothwell, as the fierce Warden of the Marches dashed past at 
the head of his bold moss-troopers, on one of those wild night 
rides in which his stern soul delighted. The boy’s eyes flashed 
as he said with an impatient sigh : 

“Would that I too could defend the Scottish border, or strike 
a blow for our fair Queen! She needeth every true heart to 
fight for her cause.” 

“Yea,” answered Muriel doubtfully, “though methinks it were 
a fearsome thing to wield such power over the souls of men, 
that they would fain die for one smile of her sweet lips, for one 
glance of her starry eyes; but ”—and here the girl lowered her 
voice — “what charm can our wild Warden bear for Mary 
Stewart? Methinks the very name of Bothwell would strike 
terror into a woman’s heart.” 

“Thou speakest without thought, Muriel, as is a maiden’s 
wont,” exclaimed Norman impetuously. “Wert thou for ever 
in perfumed palace chambers, wouldst thou not crave a breath 
of mountain air from these wild moors? I ween that it is even 
so with our sweet Queen ”—and here the boy doffed his cap in 
unspoken homage to those resistless charms which won so many 
hearts. “Surely the love of a bold Border chief were harder to 
win and better worth the holding, than the flatteries of silken 
courtiers and lute- playing troubadours for ever poured into 
Mary Stewart’s ears.” 

“Perchance thou sayest sooth,” Muriel answered, “but men 
say that Bothwell is wild and reckless in his love as in his life, 
and that our Queen is too tender a flower to be grasped by those 
mail-clad hands.” 

The words seemed almost treason to Norman, whose boyish 
soul exulted in the wild raids and forays of the Border lord, 
whose reckless deeds and indiscriminate ravages, stirred the 
young and gallant spirit to the depths. No more was said, but 
Muriel rose with a sigh and re-entered the castle, while Norman 
returned to the guard-room, chafing even more than before 
against the curb which restrained his zeal. 

* * * * % * * 
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At length the time drew near, when, according to the saying 
of Agnes, the falcon was permitted to try his wings. A year 
had passed since the evening when Norman and Muriel had 
seen the Warden of the Marches galloping past the castle walls, 
and the boyish longing to strike a blow for the Scottish Queen 
was at last to be realized. The amber light of sunset gilded 
the purple moorland stretching away to the blue distance of the 
Cheviot hills which bounded the prospect, as Muriel descended 
the castle-crowned cliff, with a spray of white heather in her 
hand. Tears filled her eyes as she thought of the lonely days 
that must elapse before her companion’s return, but she met 
him with a bright smile and hopeful words under the trysting 
tree at the foot of the hill, and joy beamed in Norman’s eyes, as 
he came forward saying eagerly : 

“Remember thy promise, Muriel, that when I have won my 
spurs, thou wilt take me for thy knight !” 

The fair girl’s colour came and went as she answered : 

“Thou knowest, Norman, that naught can come between us 
two.” 


“ But wilt thou be true though all should urge thee not to wed 
a penniless knight, who hath nought but his own good sword 


wherewith to carve his fortune ?” 

The deep blue eyes were raised to meet the eagle glance of 
Norman, as Muriel replied, without hesitation : 

“Though all men were against thee, yet shouldst thou be my 
all in all!” 

Then, fastening the spray of heather in the polished helmet, 
her sweet lips met his in mute farewell. An hour later the 
little band of men-at-arms clattered across the drawbridge and 
disappeared in the shadow of the oak woods to join the united 
forces of the Scottish Border. 

* * * * * * * 

Henceforth the life of the gloomy castle seemed full of 
stagnation and weariness both to the Countess and Muriel. 
The former with stern self-repression forbore to bid her son 
farewell, fearing that the springs of motherly love might in one 
moment melt the ice which hid them, and undo the work of 
years. The cold kindness with which she treated Muriel 
remained unchanged, but no sympathy was expressed with the 
lonely girl, though the love existing between Norman and the 
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adopted daughter of the house, was at any rate regarded with 
tacit approval or calm indifference. On the rare occasions when 
Dame Agnes was permitted to visit her kinswoman, Muriel 
scarcely dare acknowledge to herself how much closer seemed 
the tie which united her heart to that of the former bower- 
woman, than the bond of dutiful affection claimed by her reputed 
mother. To Agnes alone were confided the girl’s anxieties and 
misgivings about Norman, during the few moments when the 
Countess left them together, in bower or hall, but feudal obliga- 
tions asserted their sway ; the promise so long exacted was loyally 
kept, and Muriel remained in perfect ignorance of her birthright 
to that inheritance of maternal affection of which she had been 
so early deprived as regards all outward expression. 

Tidings of victory at length reached te castle, and the hearts 
of the Countess and Muriel glowed with pride and tenderness 
as the longed-for day arrived for the young knight’s return. 
Norman had won his spurs, and acquitted himself with honour ; 
his brave deeds were on every lip, and his own heart, now that 
the thirst for glory was assuaged, beat high with joy at the 
thought of once more beholding his lady’s face. 

The stormy days of border warfare, though rough and riotous, 
were full of life and colour, party feeling ran high, and the rude 
chivalry of medizval Scotland, amid the violence of a turbulent 
age, developed many noble and heroic characters. The crest of 
a rising moon and a broken spur, still the cherished badge of a 
noble border family, perpetuates the traditions of the debateable 
land, and when the young knight related to the Countess the 
exciting story of raid and foray and hand-to-hand conflict, her 
dark eyes sparkled with pride, and her pale cheek flushed with 
the martial enthusiasm inherited from a bold Border race. 

The happy moment won by such weary waiting had come at 
last. The long years of silence and sacrifice were over, and 
with Norman’s hand clasped in her own, the fond mother 
revealed to the astonished youth the secret of his birth. He 
listened in breathless suspense to the strange recital. The voice 
of Nature had spoken aloud in each young heart, drawing both 
Muriel and himself by a strange attraction to the real rather 
- than to the reputed mother. The ardent character of the boy 
needed a maternal affection which could sympathize with his 
ambition and encourage him in his martial career, while to the 
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tender nature of Muriel, the restful love which centred ‘itself in 
home-life like a bird brooding over its nest, was the ideal of 
happiness and peace. In the early hours of that wonderful 
knowledge which restored him to his mother’s side, the young 
Earl obtained her willing consent to his marriage with the fair 
girl who had unconsciously sacrificed herself for his sake, and 
amid tears and smiles Dame Agnes placed her daughter’s hand 
in the palm which had grasped sword and spear with such 
dauntless purpose. 
* + * * . - * 

No credence was given by the hostile kinsman to the rumour 
of Norman’s changed fortunes, and a page of the baronial house- 
hold was sharply reprimanded for repeating the story told him 
by a pedlar, who together with his pack of ribbons and laces 
retailed the gossip of hall and guardroom from the neigh- 
bouring castles to the loiterers in the courtyard. The report was 
dismissed with contempt, and only when the approaching 
nuptials of Norman and Muriel became the theme of universal 
interest, did the Baron bestir himself to remonstrate with his 
kinswoman. Claiming entrance within the castle walls by right 
of consanginuity he strode into the presence of the Countess in 
the exercise of his supposed prerogative, not only forbidding the 
heiress to wed a penniless knight, but suggesting as a salve for 
all difficulties that she should become the bride of his only son. 

When this cherished project was at length unfolded, the 
Countess, who had listened in silence to the Baron’s passionate 
remonstrances, heedless of Norman’s fiery glance and ill-restrained 
impatience, unrolled a parchment which she took from the hands 
of the old seneschal, and pointed with one slender finger to the 
crabbed characters of the closely-written pages: 

“ My lord,” she said to the amazed Baron, “the heir of these 
broad lands weds whom he will; the Lady Muriel is of gentle 
birth, but behold here the proofs of Earl Norman’s birthright— 
to save him from the malice of his foes he was banished as an 
infant from his mother’s arms, and his place filled by another, 
but now that he hath won his knightly spurs the falcon knoweth 
how to guard his eyrie. The hawk and the dove have but 
exchanged their nests, and here my wild bird stays his flight.” 

Deep and bitter was the mortification of the Baron as he rode 
of muttering vows of vengeance, but joy and peace reigned in 
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the castle, as the cloud of mystery was dispersed, and the aching 
and divided hearts were at length united by an unbroken bond 
of mutual sympathy and affection. 

* . * . * + - 

Five years afterwards in the sunlight of a fair spring morning, 
Norman and Muriel paced up and down the broad stone terrace 
on the ramparts above the green April woods. 

“Thou wilt lay down thy sword now, dear Norman, since it 
hath already carved out thy fortunes,” said the young Countess, 
with a pleading glance, as she laid her white hand on her 
husband’s stalwart arm. 

The dark eyes of the Border Earl flashed with a noble enthu- 
siasm as he gazed on the rolling moors, and recalled the memories 
which the scene awakened, but turning a softened look on his 
gentle consort he replied in tones of deep emotion : 

“ Nay, sweet wife! I will not lay it down, but I will use it to 
defend my heritage, to relieve the oppressed and to aid the 
weak!” Then, kissing the hilt of the shining blade which he 
drew forth from the scabbard he added, “ Henceforth my good 
sword shall be drawn to save life, rather than to destroy !” . 

* * * * #* * * 

The chieftain’s mother was at length laid to rest full of years 
and honour by her lord’s side in the marble chantry, but the 
young Earl and his gentle Countess, one in mind and heart, 
ruled over the vast domains of the Border castle. The courage 
of the one and the tenderness of the other blended ina perfect 
union of heart and life. Golden harvests waved over the once 
desolate and smoke-blackened plain. Terror and tears were 
changed to security and peace. The merry voices of children 
echoed through castle hall and cottage chamber, while in happy 
homes they gathered with hushed and awe-struck faces round 
the winter fire, to hear the oft-told but ever-enthralling story, 
still handed down from one generation to another on the Scottish 
Border, of “ The Gay Goshawk, and the Bonny Turtle Dove.” 


EMILY A. RICHINGS. 





The Sound of a Woice. 


By BIRCH VYE. 


THERE is a great freshness and power about the southern coast 
of Wales, with plenty of size, detail, and colour. On an August 
day, when a west wind has blown the sky clear, and given the 
blue sea, blue as that off Naples, a lace embroidery of pearly 
foam round the edges of its symmetrically escalloped sandy bays ; 
when ihe sun falls like limelight upon those strangely tinted 
rocks, white, grey or buff, with a splash of faint coral pink; 
when the headlands glow with gorse and flush with heather ; 
why, a man sees more than he can record with brush or pen in 
a lifetime. And every now and then this same air gives some- 
one among the people of the place a great gift in the form of 
an exceptional voice. 

The man we are interested in, standing in such a place as I 
have hinted at, had such a voice, but had not been aware of it 
for long, for he never valued it to the extent of those who heard 
him. Now he thought he knew his powers, and what they 
could be brought to, but he was sad in every way and looked 
into a face, a very pretty one indeed, sadder than his own; 
because it was wet with tears while his own was only darkened 
by clouds. 

He had just finished a statement, and there was a pause, 
during which he kissed her. 

“What did he say, dear ?” she asked. 

“He said, like the bigoted ass he is, that,a man who sang 
Faust wasn’t fit to do the Lord’s work.” 

“ And what did you say, dear?” 

“TI said if that was so I didn’t want to do the Lord’s work, or 
his either. After that there wasn’t much passed.” 

“Qh, dear! oh, dear! And you’ve lost your income! Oh, 
Jephtha! why didn’t you promise to leave off singing Faust ? 
There were all the other operas you know !” 

“Oh! he meant those as well, 1 suppose. I never thought 
so much of my singing before he tried to stop me. An old 
humbug.” 

“Oh, Jephtha! Don’t! He’s the Vicar!” 

“He’s Vicar and curate both now, the brute.” 
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“Oh, what will you do?” and she began to cry. 

Jephtha, who was growing more unclerical every moment, 
kissed her again. This was pleasant, but no answer, so she still 
asked. 

“What will you do? I’ve only a little money, but of course 
you'll take that ?” 

“ My darling, I wouldn’t take anyone’s money but my own, 
and never yours. My enemy has put a weapon in my hand. 
I’ve lost a living by singing, and now I’ll get one by singing.” 

“Oh, dear! and you'll have to go away ?” 

This suggested fresh trouble and more comfort. 

“ Some one will see you, Jephtha !” 

“Let ’em. I shall go to London.” The words seemed 
stereotyped to him as he spoke them, and ominous of failure— 
but she thought them grand. 

“Where shall you sing, dear ?” 

By some strange chance “ Public-houses” rose to his mind 
and frightened him, so he said “ Churches.” 

“ And of course you'll be always a clergyman, dear ? ” 

““To be insulted again? No, thank you. The church has 
plenty of curates left who can’t sing Faust.” He said this 
bitterly, but with a tinge of triumph. 

“ And your degree?” 

“My Llampeter degree? Oh, my successor can have that 
to start with.” 

Then came more tears, which gave him pleasure to deal with. 
It was growing dark, and the country side very beautiful to look 
upon, but they turned to walk away without a glance at it. 

“T shan’t see you again before you start ?” 

“No, I think not ; and you mustn’t fret when I’m gone. If 
I win I shall come back to you, andif I lose you must forget 
me, you know.” 

So amid protestations and sobs, in which the big tenor 
helped the little thin soprano this time, came the awful wrench 
of parting 

The next morning Jephtha Morgan went up to town to sing 
his way to fortune and back to his true love. 

The railway journey from South Wales to London will kill 
any ordinary enthusiasm, and Jephtha had none when he started 
by the night mail. When he reached Town he felt very lonely, 
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and shivered as he walked out past the noisy platform with his one 
shabby bag that he was not rich enough to have carried for him. 

He walked on steadily, for some vague reason, towards Exeter 
Hall, the one place he knew in London. He felt hungry as he 
went along, and the splendid confectioners and restaurants he 
passed awed him and made him think that there was nothing 
cheap enough for him to eat in that great town, and he thought 
what would happen when his little stock of money was gone. 
He had his own kind of courage, but his was a sensitive nature, 
which is a truly awful appurtenance in London. As he was 
passing through one of the fine squares near Paddington he had a 
scare. A man poorly clad and looking hungry began to sing 
in front of one of the affluent-looking houses, and before he had 
been guilty of more than two or three quavering notes a police- 
man came round the corner and hustled him off. It seemed to 
Jephtha that he, with his purpose in view, was included in the 
indignity and shame of it. When he reached Exeter Hall he 
was at a loss what to do, but a favourable incident attended his 
arrival there. He found close by a clean eating house, with 
healthy-looking food in its windows, plainly priced ; and without 
any false shame he went in, through cab drivers and paper men, 
bought a meal and ate it. 

He felt better at once, and learnt a useful lesson—never to 
review unfavourable prospects upon an empty stomach, espe- 
cially in London. If this theory could be acted upon, I am 
sure that many who stop calamitously at the corner of their mis- 
fortune would turn it triumphantly. Then he settled upona 
definite procedure. He knew, by report, the name and address 
of a famous Welsh singer, and he would call upon him and ask, 
in a manly way, advice—just advice. 

Dragging his bag with him he asked his way from policeman 
to policeman till he reached a row of appallingly pretentious 
houses. Before one of these many carriages were drawn up, 
and footmen were hanging about with the graceful insolence 
which perhaps qualifies them for their situations. Jephtha 
didn’t at first imagine that this was the house, but he reckoned 
the numbers as he went along, and with growing apprehension 
found it was. 

At first he felt inclined to abandon his visit, but it was nothing 
to be ashamed of, he reasoned, so, screwing up courage, he went 
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in the door. The hall was full of servants, and people passing 
up the fine staircase, and it was only due to the garb of his dis- 
carded profession that he got the attention he did secure. At 
last a servant came to take the card he hadn’t provided himself 
with, and not getting it, listened superciliously to his broken 
and pretty well incoherent story. 

At this moment the little stout man of fame emerged from a 
side room, and advancing to the staircase nearly collided into 
Jephtha, who together with the servant began to explain his 
visit. The great personage listened for a few words and then 
with a loftiness that must have impressed the servants, said : 

“Very sorry—very sorry—indeed, but I am afraid I can’t be 
of any assistance to you. I—ah—have so many appeals of this 
kind. Good afternoon. Mr. Wotherby here yet, Symonds?” 

Jephtha never quite remembered how he got into the streets, 
but he was glad to get there. There was one more person he 
thought of who would not at least treat him in this way. An 
old schoolfellow of three years before who he knew was at the 
College of Music. This was close by, luckily, and he made for 
it. When he got there the students were leaving and he 
hurriedly asked an attendant if Mr. Wringle were at the college. 

“Mr. Wringle, sir, rather! Where is he now? Oh! there he 
is sir, a-monkeying with those gentlemen on the steps there.” 

Jephtha knew his schoolfellow at once and approached him in 
the middle of an address to those round him. The speaker had 
a soft grey felt hat on, rather dingy in tint, and a blue serge suit 
by no means new. 

“That man, sir,” he was saying, “is ruining my media voce 
and in another three years the operatic world will require it of 
him. That man 7 

“Here, a sky pilot come for you, Wringle,” said one of the 
audience, sotto voce, “ Do the civil.” 

Wringle dropped his speech and greeted Jephtha airily. 

“]’m afraid you don’t remember me,” said the latter. 

“I’m jiggered if Ido! I mean you have the advantage of 
me, my dear sir!” stammered Wringle, nevertheless shaking 
Jephtha violently by the hand, “but never mind.” 

“T am Jephtha Mor 2 

“So you are! Now I know you—but what have they done 
to you, my boy, your reverence, I mean ?” 
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“Don’t let my appearance go for anything, but let me speak 
to you for a minute.” 

“Rather, fire away. Come along to my digs if you like. 
They’re near here, hut deuced humble, you know. No regal 
reception !.” 

Jephtha went gladly with him to a fair-sized room with a 
sloping ceiling, a bed, a piano, and a great disarrangement of 
music in it; but a little friendship, just then, made it very wel- 
come to him. 

“Sit on the bed, Morgan. I’ll make the tea and listen. Wire 
ahead !” 

As the tale went on Wringle left off what he was doing and 
stood with a teaspoon in one hand and a tea-pot in the other. 

“Pardon me, old man, you’re an awful goat, you know, to shy 
up 490 a-year to start singing. But anyhow, it’s done and 
you're in for it fairly. First of all can you sing?” 

“T think so.” 

“So dol. I’d swear on a book as big as this table that I 
can sing like De Rezske, but I can’t get anyone to believe 
it. However, I'll mighty soon tell you if you can. I’m sure 
you want all the money you've got, so sleep here to-night, 


to-morrow we'll see what you’re up to—but it looks a queer 
business.” 


The next morning Jephtha was wakened by some truly nasal 
voice production of his new friend’s. He more than half wished 
himself back in his country life again. Presently Wringle woke 
up, in impressive silence, and sat on the side of the sofa he had 
slept on. 

Jephtha made tea this time while Wringle washed and sang to 
himself outside. His singing gave Jephtha confidence in himself. 

After a breakfast, rough but satisfying, his host proposed a 
stroll. “ Don’t talk,” said he, “breathe, and presently we'll hear 
you.” 

They went along silently through St. James’s Park, and the 
trees and water took Jephtha back to the hill shore he had held 
so lightly forty-eight hours before. 

“Here’s Lyte,” said Wringle suddenly, “he'll vamp for you.” 
An unprosperous, but kindly-looking man was introduced and 
the three went back to the room together. 

Wringle opened the window, becoming business-like and dis- 
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tant. “Sit down, Lyte,” he said. “ Now we're a tenor, I think? 
What will you sing out of those?” handing Jephtha some 
music. 

After a pause the aspirant opened a solo, put it before Lyte 
at the piano, and stood back with his eyes upon it. Wringle 
waited silently in the doorway. After the first few notes he 
came slowly forward, and as Jephtha went on Lyte looked 
nervously back over his shoulder, and played very carefully. 
When it was over Wringle took Jephtha by the coat. 

“A curacy, man! I'd have shied up a bishopric with a voice 
like that! If I’m not deaf, silly, and colour-blind, Lyte, we’ve 
struck a wonder. What do you think?” 

“Too good to be true and lots of it. Sing again,” and 
Jephtha sang. 

“Where did you learn, man ?” asked Wringle. 

“T’ve heard the best men, and practised every day for three 
years!” 

“You come with us, sir.” 

That day Jephtha sang toa big man, deferentially but con- 
fidently, escorted by his two friends, the next day to two others. 
A week later a gentleman of Semitic appearance offered £300 a 
year, for two years, for his body and voice—he didn’t want his 
soul, he said. Wringle advised and Jephtha went into bondage 
under a strange name at £250 for twelve months. 

We are not greatly concerned with him till the conclusion of 
that period. It was a season of work, hard and congenial. Jephtha 
came to London to be a singer, but, so far as he was not that, 
he remained a clergyman. He puzzled even Wringle, whom he 
would not allow to leave him, and he was an utter enigma to 
everyone else. Critics soon tired of saying he was no artist. 
The public were either indifferent on that score, or thought 
otherwise. His initial awkwardness was a foil for his_ self- 
effacement in whatever he sang, and many thought the inanity 
of bearing, that turned to an inspired presence at the touch of 
song, an effective trick. Wringle maintained it was genius, and 
he was right. 

At the end of his first contract, an impresario, who had deter- 
mined on a counter demonstration to Continental avarice, in- 
spired some native talent with the esoterism of grand opera. 
To show how easy it was to do, he engaged Jephtha Morgan. 
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By that time he had his critical backers and some enthusiastic 
ones. A chorus girl said once that if he was not as famous as 
the older artists he was twice as handsome, and ladies in many 
parts of the house agreed with her. 

He owned his faults freely when secondhand Italian or French 
epigrams were translated to him; announced his intention of 
remedying them, and did so in an absurdly short time, to the 
chagrin of his assailants. But it was suddenly good policy, and 
therefore good taste, to praise him extravagantly all round ; and 
this is why. 

He was sitting reading in his comfortable rooms, and think- 
ing if his triumph was big enough to take back to his sweet- 
heart, whom he thought of a good many times every day, and 
had settled that it was not so yet. He had just reached this 
conclusion when his servant brought a tawny envelope. 


“You must sing Faust to-night, Mrinski sick. Get here as 
soon as possible.” 


He put the telegram down on the table, and when Wringle 
found it he danced furiously and broke three separate bits or 
furniture. Halfan-hour later, Jephtha was reviewing the situation 
with his chief. 

“T can’t imitate, you know, in the time—I must take it my 
own way.” 

“ All right. You'll look it all, to a hair; but move about, 
man, move about. You sing too easily. The public want some 
action with it. You’ve got the music ?” 

“You can trust me.” 

“ Right ; of course I’m anxious. It’s your chance, you know 

“And yours,” said Jephtha. 

“Well, I hope so. I shall have to announce Mrinski’s illness, 
but I shan’t apologise for you.” 

“No, I don’t think you'll need to,” and the singer looked as if 
he was thinking of something 230 miles away, which was the case. 

The audience took Mrinski’s illness more philosophically than 
that gentleman did himself. The amphitheatre freely en- 
couraged their favourite ; the boxes and stalls were contemp- 
tuously tolerant ; the body of the house was neutral for three 
quarters of an hour, at the end of that time it went over to the 
growing sentiment of approval, and the high-priced seats, when 


'» 
. 
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their taste would have been compromised by further indifference, 
joined the majority. At the end, when Jephtha led on a Mar- 
guerite who would barely speak to him a month before, the 
house rose deliriously—but at Faus?. 

The impresario carefully examined his contract that night, 
and found he had yet two months of £150 service at £25 ; for 
which he thanked heaven. 

Moreover, he stood upright with his thumbs in his waistcoat, 
and spoke like a free-born Briton, the next time Mrinski was 
rude to him. 

This kind of thing would have turned most heads, and why 
not Jephtha’s? He had eschewed the dwellings of the rich since 
his humiliating experience at the house of the great man whose 
counsel he had craved. 

He met him afterwards on neutral ground, this demi-god, the 
proportion of whose girth to his stature made opera a forbidden 
thing to him, who, not recognising his former visitor, was charm- 
ingly civil and complimentary, and put the smile and look that 
Jephtha gave him down to very justifiable conceit. 

’ It was a week after his triumph that his taskmaster came to 
his rooms (a newly acquired habit), and Jephtha had risen to 
receive him when he noticed that he was accompanied by a lady. 
He exhibited on that account a very pronounced annoyance in 
his manner, for a host. 

“Oh! Langlands, I’ve brought you a visitor. I’m always doing 
you kindnesses not mentioned in our contract.” 

Jephtha bowed, and stood unresponsively silent. 

“Lady Ormerod—my—er—our great new tenor.” 

Jephtha bowed again. 

“ We're come for a chat, Langlands,” said the autocrat, pulling 
off his gloves. As he spoke Jephtha looked for the first time at 
the lady, and repented him of his covert discourtesy, not as yet 
irreparable. 

He had been guilty of great indiscretion. He had interested 
himself in no woman since he bade the last one good-bye in 
Wales. This was the fault of inexperience, because to seques- 
trate an instinct is to make it strong and savage, and to chain 
any natural impulse is to challenge its strength. As a conse- 
quence, in the enervating atmosphere of success, any attack upon 
his susceptibilities, coming with the power of a fresh experience, 
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was formidable; since man is made to weaken at the advent of 
woman, everywhere, when he is not harassed and desensitized by 
adversity. 

Lady Letitia Ormerod was sorry she had come, for she was 
not casehardened by social friction, and was a lady in the best 
sense of the term. She had not even asked herself why she 
wanted to see this singer, who upset her so much when she 
listened to him, making her hasty with her own people and im- 
patient with everyone else, while his music was inher. She knew 
how to answer the question, but didn’t want to. There was no 
harm, she said to herself, in seeing him ; and since she had gone 
a long way out of her road to do so, he might have been a little 
more sympathetic. So she looked, and felt, uncomfortable in 
the presence of the very self-possessed artiste, who reminded her 
of her uncle the Rector; why she didn’t know, except that she 
felt silly and confused. 

Jephtha noticed a distress in her appearance and abandoning 
the statuesque, promptly fetched a chair, in a pleasantly different 
manner, and became charming to an extent that astonished 
the other man, who thought he knew all about anything he 
saw a corner of. 

Then, without paying more than the merely necessary amount 
of attention to his employer, he listened to her ladyship’s nervous 
little remarks on music, encouragingly expanding them and 
speaking earnestly and originally as he was always willing to 
do on this subject. She had almost forgotten her introducer 
till he joined in the conversation. 

“You know, Langlands,” he said, “ your ideas on music are as 
free from tricks and humbug as your singing.” 

Jephtha was pleased, not at the words, but at the look in her 
ladyship’s face as she heard them. 

She became a little embarrassed again as they rose to go. “I 
hope you'll come and see me, Mr. Langlands, some day,’ she 
said, holding out her hand. “ My aunt and I will be glad to see 
you, but I don’t know if we have anything to interest you.” 

And Jephtha said something suitable and uncompromising. 

After his visitors had left, his manager found a pretext to run 
back, and, after giving Jephtha a dig in the waistcoat, which he 
resented, said joyfully : 

“An heiress, my gentle boy, free and deuced independent— 
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£8,000 a year. Think of it and act according,” and bolted off again 
believing he had conferred a fresh benefit on his tenor not in the 
terms of the contract between them. 

When he was alone Jephtha confessed to himself being a little 
disturbed—nothing more. He questioned himself again, if it 
was not now enough to take back to his little girl on the coast of 
his country, but the immediate future was so rich that it would 
have been sinful to turn from it for a moment, so he decided to 
keep straight on ; indeed he was bound by law and interest for 
the next two months. 

His visit to Lady Letitia was shortly paid and he was pleased 
that there was no one but her aunt and cousin, who did not worry 
him. He impressed the two ladies by some tersely practical 
remarks upon parish work, a topic in which they were interested 
and which was the subject of conversation when he arrived. 
Then he talked books, and the music, which had been too 
prodigal a mistress for him to tire of, to Lady Letitia. She 
listened to him accepting all he said, as her classical prototype 
might have listened to Orpheus when he advanced opinions. 

These visits grew frequent through the succeeding months. 
Aunt Julia said that the great singer was so unlike what she 
had heard such men were, that she and her daughter agreed in 
liking him, while Lady Letitia kept silent. 

On one of these afternoons, for which her ladyship had 
come to neglect hitherto solemn social functions, he had been 
talking to her in the usual way, but restlessly and petulantly, on 
matters which did not call for petulance. Aunt Julia sat knitting 
somnolently at the light end of the drawing-room ; the other end 
was shadowy and rich in tasteliness. After a pause Jephtha did 
what he had not hitherto done; he got up, went to the piano, 
lighted a colour-shaded lamp, played for a little, and then began 
to sing. 

It was one of the love plaints that Gounod has put into Romeo’s 
mouth. She had told him how it had affected her some days 
before. He sang with conscientious earnestness, and just his 
own strange sweetness and power. As might have been ex- 
pected of him, he was ever so far away when he stopped. Aunt 
Julia had come half down the room with her knitting, and stood 
like one hypnotised. Jephtha found himself looking across the 
corner of the keyboard at his hostess. She had answered the 
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music, and it was Juliet, a blushing, loving but mute Juliet, he 
saw. He trembled slightly and got up. As yet loyal and brave 
he determined on flight. 

“]’m late, I’m afraid—I must be going,” he said, and a tremolo 
he was innocent of as a singer, had got into his voice. 

“Must you ?” she said, slowly. 

At parting in the hall he weakened, and held her hand for 
longer than he should have done, knowing well how much it 
could mean. 

“ The season is almost over; shall I see you again ?” 

Again he knew the answer he should have given quite well, but 
he fellaway once more and said, “ Yes,” and looked at her as he 
said it. But in the street he began to curse at himself, walking 
away swiftly. 

It was the next night, nearly at the end of his engagement, 
that he heard the news boys yelling jubilantly : 

“ Frightful colliery disaster !” 

He bought a paper and saw that one hundred and fifty of his 
countrymen were dead, and he knew what that meant to the 
living. It helped to keep him out of temptation for a few days, 
and then he heard of a concert to be given by some artistes who, 
like himself, had brought their voices from the afflicted country. 

He wrote at once tendering his services,and a date was named 
in the eager acceptance of them. 

Then he did a foolish thing and decided to see Lady Letitia 
again. Hewould call in the morning, he said to himself guiltily, 
and run down that evening to sing at the big mineral metropolis. 

Having settled this, he did his best to protect himself against 
the attacks of a greatly disturbed conscience, which was more 
honest than the rest of him, just then. 

The future is not always amenable to arrangement. On the 
morning he had dressed himself for his purpose, and was think- 
ing of starting, when he took up an A.B.C. time table Wringle 
had just bought, to verify his plans as to minutes. A moment 
later he put it down with all those plans scattered. There was no 
afternoon train in the autumn then commencing, and the morn- 
ing train left in three-quarters of an hour. With a disappointment, 
in itself a reproach to him, he realised that his visit to Lady 
Letitia would not be paid. He told his man to call a cab, and put 
his things, which were ready, into it, and a few minutes later was 

20 
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driving off to Paddington. He remembered as he went along 
that he would at least pass the house, and when he was doing so 
he looked up at the window. By a strange coincidence her lady- 
ship’s beautiful face was looking out with an expectancy on it 
he could have accounted for. She didn’t see him, but he never 
afterwards forgot it. 

When Mr. David Langlands came on to the platform to sing 
that night, the audience shuffled uneasily before it settled down 
to listen. A Welsh audience is one of the most unsatisfactory 
to sing to, being naturally and capably critical, but his opening 
confirmed his strange reputation, for he was singing up to his best 
form. Just as he was about to begin his last verse there came 
a little quick, gasping cry, but the singer only moved his eyes 
to where it came from. 

Encores were the order of the evening, and his a matter of 
course ; when he came back he sang Kjerulf’s “Last Night,” and 
he sang it all to a little grey figure at the side of the great hall. 

The audience had made matters difficult for the next per- 
former by their extravagance when he left the artistes’ room and 
‘went round to the audience. Hardly anyone would have de- 
tected the opera star in that clerical hat and staid black cloak 
and their opportunity would have been a very brief one, for he 
stepped quietly in from a side door and, taking his interrupter 
first by her, and then almost under his own, arm, led her out be- 
fore even her neighbour knew what had happened. 

But out under the night he explained and pleaded, more 
sweetly and earnestly than he had ever done at Covent Garden 
with an expensive orchestra to help him, or than he had ever 
done two years before some twelve miles away in the heather by 
the sea, till she grew nervous and stopped him; then there was 
nothing left to explain—verbally. 

And the next that the sympathetic public heard of him 
was that he had signed for an American tour at a figure that it 
was positively sad, for everyone else but himself, to hear of ; 
and that his newly-married wife was going with him. 

Lady Letitia did not take a box for the next opera season, 
but tried to content herself, every one would hope with success, 
in parochial work on her Berkshire property. Still, I do not 
think her ladyship will ever be quite so interested again about 
the Royal Italian Opera. 





Gladps Grep: H Pastoral, 


By W. KEPPEL HONNYWILL. 


SHE had come to the little country town, Stedwell, in the 
autumn of the previous year, when the apples were falling in red 
and golden showers in the orchards; the sickle had already laid 
low the yellow corn crops, and the leaves upon the elms both 
young and old, were changing—under the touch of annual 
mortality—from the cheerful green of youth to the sad brown of 
their last days, ere the relentless winds should sweep across them 
driving them hither and thither until they found a sequestered 
grave in the hollows of the land. 

No one knew anything of Gladys Grey’s past—M7s. Grey, she 
styled herself,—who she was, or whence she came. That she 
was a lady could not be doubted; but she was exceedingly 
reticent about herself and her friends—for assuredly she must 
have had some prior to taking up her abode in the little ivy-clad 
cottage at the corner of the High Street,— and if any of the 
more inquisitive inhabitants attempted to elicit information from 
her, and to pry into her private affairs, she drew herself within 
her shell and answered them coldly, a certain haughty grace 
accompanying her speech withal. 

She had something to conceal, some past action—some sin— 
that would not bear the light of day ; and she had come to this 
irreproachable town to hide from the world and the tongues of 
those who knew her and her disgrace. So said the good, respect- 
able and philanthropic ladies of Stedwell-on-the-Sted. 

And a jury of matrons met together, shortly after Gladys 
Grey’s arrival in their midst, at afternoon tea in Mrs. Pander’s 
best drawing-room, and after listening to all the hearsay evidence 
against the unwitting, absent prisoner, Mrs. Pander summed up 
condemning Gladys Grey, and—without retiring—the jury gave a 
verdict of “undesirable acquaintance for us, and more especially 
for our daughters.” Thus it came about that Gladys Grey was 
left severely alone, than which nothing could have better pleased 
her. 


Yet there was one man within the town with whom she was 
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more friendly, whom she permitted to constantly visit her. This 
was Edgar Thring, the solicitor—a desirable match for the 
daughters of the “best set” in Stedwell. It was through him 
that Gladys Grey’s own London solicitor had secured the little 
ivy-clad cottage for his client upon a lease ; but he knew nothing 
of her past, he was like the remainder of Stedwell in that respect, 
save that he never sought to obtain her confidence; for he saw 
that the matter was distasteful to her, and never broached it. 

Notwithstanding, they became firm friends— although she 
learnt nearly all his private affairs, and hers were as a sealed 
book to him. 


Summer, with its dusty roadways, its hot days and its breath- 
less nights, had almost worn itself away. Gladys Grey had been 
an inhabitant of Stedwell for nearly a year, and her friendship 
with Edgar Thring had gone on steadily increasing, week by 
week, month in and month out. 

Edgar Thring had made a discovery. Mrs. Grey had a taste 
for water-colour sketching. He, thereupon, found little difficulty 
in persuading her that the old mill upon the Sted, with the 
thickly wooded hills in the background, formed one of the most 
picturesque pieces of scenery for miles around. He, himself, was 
exceedingly fond of trout fishing—the Sted was renowned for 
trout,—and nothing could be more natural than for him to follow 
the bent of his inclinations by strolling along the winding, rush- 
grown bank, whipping the stream leisurely, until he came across 
a slight figure seated upon a camp-stool — busily plying her 
brush—amongst the reeds and riverside grasses. 

Then it so happened that the angler discovered how perfect a 
spot it was for sport, and would stop there—neglecting his legal 
business—until the sun appeared to sink,a golden ball of fire, 
behind the hills to the far west: the grey evening shadows 
slowly, almost imperceptibly, crept across the valley ; the twilight 
deepened ; the damp mists hung like a shroud above the surface 
of the silent stream ; the huge mill-wheel ceased its drowsy 
revolutions, the wooden structure gradually dimming to the 
sight, yet still looming out faintly against the distant hills, a 
gaunt spectacle, as something shadowy, dead, useless, forsaken 
and long forgotten, and the shy water-shrew came forth from its 
hiding place—a tiny subterranean passage beneath the bank— 
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glancing timidly this way and that, ere diving to the river’s 
pebbly bed ; and then—although his fisherman’s basket might 
be empty, although perchance not a solitary trout had risen, 
although he would not have observed it had one done so—Edgar 
Thring told himself that he had had a good day, a very good 
day, and that he must take yet another holiday and come on the 
morrow. 

And so they two walked slowly homewards, across the green 
fields together. 

Surely never was fairer picture than they made—alone in that 
fair wilderness ! 

Gladys Grey was beautiful. Yet hers was an indescribable 
beauty. Did her blue eyes lend that charm to her whole face— 
that strange mingling of hauteur and tenderness, sweetness and 
severity—that graceful sadness to her every look and gesture? 
or was it her sensitive mouth that appealed to one as so very 
lovely, yet so very uncertain, like an April day? or was it due 
to those richly glowing cheeks, over which the different shades 
chased one another in quick succession as her mood changed in 
a bewitching, fanciful way? or could it be her voice, so full of 
melodious inflections, at times so piteous, and again so utterly 
weary, which beautified the whole woman? These were ques- 
tions which Edgar Thring asked himself many times; yet he 
could give no answer to them. All he knew was that he loved 
her, as man can love but once ; that to him there was no heaven 
save in her eyes,no music save in her voice, .10 grace nor beauty 
save in her every trivial action. 

Thus, unsought on her part, premeditated on his, they met 
opposite the decaying, tottering, toiling old mill many times 
And the picture progressed but slowly, and the trout, revelling 
in their freedom, were caught—not at all. 


One day the fisherman was at his post—armed with a book of 
flies, his rod, line and basket,—disconsolately flicking the sleepy 
waters, for Gladys Grey had not come to put the long-delayed 
finishing touches to her sketch of the old mill. She had told 
him, upon the previous evening when they had parted at her 
garden gate, that she would be there by the riverside ontthe 
morrow as usual ; but still she came not. 

“Ts she ill? . . . Can anything be the matter? 
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Something must have occurred,” he said to himself, uneasily ; 
and his glance continually wandered to the broken hurdles at 
the entrance to the meadow, through which she must pass. 

He looked at his watch. She was an hour behind her usual time. 

“T will wait another ten minutes,” he muttered, “and then— 
then I will go to her house and find out what is the matter.” 

Perhaps, until this moment—the first time that she had failed 
to meet him—he had not fully realised how deeply and honestly 
he loved her, how much the dear face, the dear voice and presence 
were to him, and how slender was the tie—if tie there was at all 
—which bound her to him. 

“What do I know of her—of her past life ?” he asked himself. 
And his lips framed the answer, as a chill seemed to strike upon 
his heart—* Nothing, absolutely nothing /” 

A fish rose, nibbled at the angler’s “ Wickham’s Fancy,” fought 
shy, and escaped unheeded. 

“ She must know that I love her,” he continued, following up 
his train of thought. “She cannot possibly have been playing 
withme . . . passing thetime . . . making a eS 
Oh! God. NO! .. . I am a cad,a dirty, despicable cad 
to even think such a thing of her. She—so pure, so good, so 
true a woman!” 

Another fish rose, took a bite at the fly, and, with a sharp 
struggle shaking itself free, disappeared again. The water bubbled 
slightly, and a few circles gradually increased in size until they 
touched either bank, and the surface of the stream became once 
more as smooth as a sheet of glass. But the fisher scarcely 
heeded the sudden jerk upon his wrist, nor noted the movement 
of the reel. A vague sense of impending sorrow, a forerunner of 
the death of hope, the loss to him of this woman, of all that 
made life worth living, seized upon him. 

The ten minutes had slipped away. Yet no sign of her for 
whom he waited. 

He put up his tackle, hurriedly, carelessly. Then he strode 
rapidly across the field. 

Upon reaching the town, he walked straight up the High 
Street, never halting until he stood opposite Gladys Grey’s little 
garden gate. He pulled the bell violently, as though he had 
come on a matter of life and death. A neat, white-capped little 
maid opened the door, and tripped lightly down the flag-stones. 
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“Is—is Mrs. Grey ill?” he asked. 

“No, sir.” 

“Ts she at home ?” 

“ No, not at home, sir.” 

“Would you tell her that I called ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

He turned to go. An oath struggled to his lips. His 
glance had fallen upon the little drawing-room window. He 
had seen “her” standing within the room, her back to the light. 
Blindly, as one who has indulged too freely in strong liquors, he 
made his way homeward. 

He had thought that he was privileged to call at any time. 
Besides, she had promised to meet him at the old spot opposite 
the mill ; and she had not come; neither had she sent a word 
of explanation to him by the maid. She had fooled him to the 
top of his bent, and now—now! . . . Bah! Perhaps he 
was making a mountain of a mole-hill. He would call upon 
her on the morrow, and she would explain it all away. And the 
look of pain, unutterable, which had found lodgment in his 
eyes, slowly left his face. He had decided. He would call on 
the morrow ; and she ?—she would explain it all away. 


And for three successive afternoons he put in an appearance 
at the little, ivy-clad cottage, each time meeting with the same 
answer—* Mrs, Grey is quite well, but not at home.” 

Then, on the following day, he sat down and put pen to 
paper, to write to her for the first time. He laid bare his whole 
soul to her, upon that scrap of paper. He told her everything 
—that he loved her more than life itself. That without her 
presence, living in this uncertainty, this doubt, he had suffered 
the agonies of a life-time. That he sust,and would see her, face 
to face, the next day. Then he signed it “ Yours till death— 
Edgar Thring ;” and placing it in an envelope, directed it, and 
posted it with his own hands. 

A tiny note, on the creamiest of cream-laid note-paper, was 
left at his office by a messenger that evening. He opened it 
with trembling fingers ; but his teeth were hard set, and his eyes 
—although glistening, unnaturally brilliant—wore a firm, deter- 
mined expression. He had steeled himself for whatever might 
befall. He was prepared for anything. 
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This is what he read : 
“ Come, to-morrow afternoon, at three o'clock.” 


Nothing more. No heading to the paper. No signature. 

Yet he knew full well from whence it came. The hand- 
writing was shaky—as if the writer had been labouring under 
some strong emotion—although graceful and somewhat un- 
common ; and the last word was blurred over by a circular mark 
into which the ink had run pale. 

It was the imprint of a tear. Had she wept for him, for 
herself, or for them both ? 

Unseen, he raised the paper to his lips and held them for a 
moment against the blurred spot. Then he folded it up and 
placed it reverently in his pocket-book. 

Later, he walked to his private residence with his wonted light 
step which had failed him for the past three days; and, some- 
how he kept mentally repeating—“ Come to-morrow,” “Come 
to-morrow,” as though there was exquisite music in the words ; 
and the sky seemed to him to be much clearer, upon that 
autumn evening, than it had been for many a long day ; and 
the nightingale in the shrubbery burst forth into melody, “link’d 
sweetness, long drawn out,” as Edgar Thring strolled up and 
down betwixt the rose trees in his garden—surely it had not 
sung since last he saw Gladys Grey !—and when night had 
spread its dark mantle over all, he went indoors and prepared 
some flies for future fishing, overhauling his tackle, making it 
ready for any sudden call upon it, as though the different parts 
had been put by and had become tangled and rusted from want 
of use for many months past, instead of a matter of a few days ; 
and, throughout, the burden of his song was “ Come to-morrow,” 
“Come to-morrow.” 


Punctually at the appointed time, Edgar Thring was ushered 
into Mrs. Grey’s dainty little drawing-room. She was standing 
by a table, her long, slender fingers toying nervously with a 
paper-knife. Her face was as white and waxen-looking as the 
purest alabaster, and might have been fashioned from it, so still, 
so immovable was every feature; but her bosom rose and fell, 
like the turmoil in the breast of a slumbering sea, over which 
the cruel tempest suddenly sweeps. 
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For a moment he hesitated, standing in the doorway. Then 
he advanced with outstretched hands. 

“T have come, Gladys,” he said. 

She turned and faced him fully. For the first time he noted 
the change that had been worked in her since last he set eyes 
upon her lovely face. Dark rings encircled the worn, weary 
eyes ; the mouth was bluish and drawn down at the corners, 
with pain, mute agony, and the utter hopelessness of despair ; 
her beautiful dark-brown hair hung in a tangled mass about her 
shoulders, as though she had lost the energy, the heart, to dress 
it; and the dimpled cheeks had grown pinched and wan, in 
those few days. 

“Gladys! . . . Gladys! . .. O my God! 

Tell me—tell me what has happened.” 

His voice sounded strange in his own ears. Involuntarily he 
recoiled. 

“T have to ask your forgiveness—” she began in a low, hard 
tone. 

“T have forgiven that, long ago,” he broke in. 

He alluded, in his ignorance, to the fact that she would not 
see him during the past few days. 

“No, no,” she said, shaking her head wearily, and motioning 
away his proffered hand. “No! it is something else. I never 
thought, or J wou/d not think, how badly I was treating you, 
until—until Ze came, and——” 

“He! fe! . . . Whois he?” 

Edgar Thring almost shouted the last word. His eyes flashed, 
he clenched and unclenched his fists, as one who can. scarce 
control himself. 

“As God is my judge, I did not think you meant—meant 
anything,” she continued ; “but when I got that letter, I saw it 
all—saw that I had done wrong, very wrong—saw that I ought 
to have told you that I was married, that my husband was 
alive.” 

“Married! Alive! . . . Ithought—I thought—” Words 
failed him, he staggered back with half-closed eyes, his brain 
reeling, like a man who has been struck upon the face. 

He leant againt the wall, eyeing her almost incredulously. 

Then she went on, speaking in a low monotone, like a little 
child repeating a lesson. 
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“He is a criminal, that is why I have never spoken of him. 
His name is Bargrave—that is my real name, not Grey,—he was 
manager of a bank, and falsified the books. He was sentenced 
to ten years’ penal servitude, I daresay you may remember the 
case ; and then the other day—the day on which I did not meet 
you—he came here. He is here now. They have allowed him 
out—out of prison—upon a ticket of leave.” 

Her hand was pressed tightly against her heart, as though to 
stay its throbbing. Her blue eyes wore the look of a hunted 
animal, an animal that had been hounded down—down to its 
death—and was enduring the tortures of its final worrying. 

“Can you forgive me?” she asked, and the sound of her voice 
was like a long, low cry of pain. 

His head hung down. Slowly he lowered it, more and more, 
until at last his face sank into his hands. He was dazed, 
stupefied, like one awakening from a dream. 

Still he made no answer. 

“Can you forgive me?” she repeated softly, turning her great, 
sad eyes upon his bended head. Unwittingly he was trying her 
feeble strength too far. He did not see that he must answer 
soon, or his voice would fall upon ears that heard not. 

She tried, vainly, to plead with him again; and failing, 
shivered from head to foot, a dry, helpless sob escaping her 
pallid lips. 

A long silence. Then “Listen!” he said, suddenly, in 
a husky tone; raising his head and drawing himself up to his 
full height. “I came here this afternoon, ready to throw myself 
down on my knees and kiss your feet. . . . I believed in 
you—trusted you. . . . I thought you one of the truest 
women that ever breathed God’s air. . . . I would have 
died for you gladly. . . . But you—vou have deceived me. 

Would it not have been better to have been honest with 
me? . . . Did you think it faux to play with me? 
I loved you, in spite of all that Stedwell might say of you. 
I never sought your confidence ; but you should have 
given it tome. You have done so now—now—when it is too 
late. . . . I loved you, Gladys. . . . God helpme! I 
love you still. ro 

She put up her arm, across her eyes, as though to ward off a 

blow. “Stop! Stop, Edgar! I cannot bear it.” 
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He ceased as suddenly as he had commenced, and stood 
before her, his breath coming and going in quick, short gasps. 

The mention of his name, upon those dear lips, seemed to 
calm him in a moment. A little later he went on: 

“You want me to forgive you! . . . It seems to me that 
you have something to bear, too. Yes! I forgive you, Gladys, 
from the bottom of my heart.” His voice sank almost to a 
whisper. The sudden revulsion of feeling had proved well nigh 
too much for him. His face sank again into his hands and 
rested there. 

Once more he lifted up his head and looked upon her pallid 
face. “Gladys, if you had met me before—if you had not 
married him—if he had died in prison—would you, would 
you——? ” 

She checked his mad words by a gesture. “You have no 
right to ask such things,” she said. 

“No! noright!” He laughed bitterly. Then for one fleet- 
ing moment their eyes met, and in hers he read the answer that 
her lips would not tell him. He knew then that she loved him. 

The door-handle rattled. Yet neither of the occupants of the 
room heard it. The door itself was slowly pushed ajar. 

It was Bargrave, her husband, who stood without. 

Something, a sound, caused him to draw the door to again. 
It was an unusual, a heartbreaking sound—that of a man 
sobbing. 

Gladys sank, unconscious, into a chair. The icy band that 
had held her senses fast had suddenly given way. 

Striving to calm himself by an effort of will power, Edgar 
Thring advanced to where she half lay, half sat, huddled, as she 
had fallen. His face was distorted, the pupils of his eyes 
seemed to have grown. He bent down and kissed her between 
the eyes—a long, long kiss. Then he turned away, pulled the 
old-fashioned bell rope mechanically, and staggered out of the 
room, out of the house, down the flagged pathway, into the sun- 
lit street. 


The black rain-clouds chased one another in quick succession 
across the darkened sky. The pale moon now and again 
glanced fitfully between the fleeting, sullen masses of vapour. 
The stars were entirely obscured. At intervals vivid flashes of 
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lightning lit up the sky. No sound could be heard save the 
groaning and gurgling of the Sted, the moaning wind, the swish- 
swash of the rain, and the creaking of the old mill, which ex- 
hibited signs of being wrecked entirely by the force of the gale 
and the rushing current. 

Edgar Thring, heedless of the elements, made his way 
leisurely in the direction of the mill. He could not sleep, he 
could not stop at home on such a night ; and, moreover, some- 
thing seemed to impel him towards that bight in the riverside, 
where the waters lay undisturbed by the mill wheel, where he 
had played at catching trout, and she had deftly plied her paint 
brush, and where both of them had learnt to love. 

A lightning flash illuminated the earth and sky. He saw the 
broken hurdles straight before him. His mind conjured upa 
vision of “her,” passing through them, smiling, beautiful, as in 
the old days, with her drawing block and camp stool under her 
arm. Then followed the deep, rumbling thunder-peal. 

The rain fell in torrents, the winds whistled and sighed; but 
still he plodded on, almost finding something congenial, suitable 
to his frame of mind, in the wildness of the night. At length he 
reached the river’s bank, where the long reeds collided one with 
another with the violence of crossing cutlasses. 

He walked along the bank, following the curves and sudden 
bends, fearlessly, recklessly, with only the livid whiteness of the 
foam-flecked river to guide him. And it seemed to him—the 
whiteness of death. 

Another flash of lightning lit up the scene from the zenith to 
the horizon. He saw the old mill, standing out gaunt and grey 
away to his right. And once again his fancy played strange 
tricks with his vision; he thought he saw “her” frail, girlish 
figure to the left, seated upon the camp-stool near the water's 
edge, as in the past, sketching the scene before her. Once again 
came a loud thunder crash. 

Then darkness, inky darkness, prevailed again; and he saw 
nothing but the troubled waters washing by his feet, heard 
nothing but the shriek of the tempest and the deadening plash 
of the rain. Yet he doggedly went forward, without any pur- 
pose save that of standing where Gladys and himself had so 
often stood, on the brink of that tiny bay. 

Another flash of lightning. He stood immediately opposite 
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the little bay, with the old mill in the background. He started 
back with blanched cheeks and staring eyes, as the thin, electric 
streak ran with velocity through the air, rendering the scene as 
light as day. 

What fearful trickery was this? What ghastly power was at 
work to fool his eyesight thus? His mind must have been wan- 
dering—yet he had seen it! A cold sweat broke out upon his 
brow. 

The thunder boomed with the strength of forty thousand guns, 
above his dazed, terror-stricken head. 

Beneath his feet in that brief moment he had seen a human 
form, clad in white, soaking drapery—a human face, white with 
the pallid hue of death, turned upwards to the sky—the eyes 
fixed, glassy, staring yet sightless—the form, face and eyes of 
Gladys Grey. 

He stepped down the bank into the shallow water, and bend- 
ing over the spot where he thought that he had seen this 
drowned object, groped about blindly with his hands. They 
touched something—a damp piece of muslin ; another movement 
and his hand clasped a tiny, cold, clammy one. It was the 
hand of the dead. 

A piercing shriek rang through the air, out-sounding the roar 
of the wind and the angry voice of the rushing flood. He 
dropped those icy fingers as though they froze his own. Then 
he walked on, on, until the waters reached to his waist, his 
shoulders, and surged above his head. 

And in the hush of the morning the miller found two corpses 
amongst the rushes in the shallow bight; and their shroud was 
the saffron of the dawn, and the river sadly sang their requiem. 





Late in Life. 
By A. PERRIN. 
Author of “INTO TEMPTATION,” &C. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
MISCHIEF. 


‘* Answer me, thou mysterious future ! Tell me—shall these things be according to my 

desires?” 
“GooD HEAVENS! My dear Charlotte, they’ll positively abomi- 
nate you. No woman ought to live in her son’s house after his 
marriage. Take my advice and leave the young couple to 
themselves.” 

Lady Hornbill’s penetrating voice, as she advanced along the 
terrace in confidential conversation with Mrs. Hatherly, caused 
George and Ella to start hastily apart, she with a guilty dread 
of being discovered, and he with an instinct of sparing her as long 
as possible the trouble and blame that must come upon her 
before many hours had passed over her head. 

“Ella,” he whispered hurriedly, as the ladies bore down upon 
them, “I couldn’t help it. I never meant to let you know—but 
are you glad I did?” 

“Yes ” said Ella under her breath—and before anything 
more could pass between them, Lady Hornbill and Mrs. 
Hatherly were peering at them in the faint light and asking 
“who it was?” 

“Ts that you, Ella?” from Mrs. Hatherly, in stern accents. “I 
thought you were watching the fireworks with the other people. 
Oh, Doctor Barr, are you here too? I think I heard your sister 
asking for you just now, probably she wants to go home. And 
will you ask for Colonel Seton’s carriage, please, at the same 
time as your sisters? Come, my dear,” turning to Ella, “I 
must send you back, or you will be knocked up for want of 
sleep.” 

Mrs. Hatherly had no idea of allowing Cecil’s future wife to 
“hide about in dark corners with other men,” and having got rid 
of George, she piloted Ella back to the crowd of jostling, 
chattering people, and never lost sight of her again until most 
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of them had said good-night, which they did almost immediately, 
for the hour was late, and impatient horses and coachmen were 
waiting to convey the guests home to bed. 

* -. * + > + * . 

While the party was in full swing at The Abbey, Emily sat 
reading to her father in the smoking-room at Garthwood. Hot 
as it was out of doors it was far hotter in, as the Colonel had 
chosen to imagine that he had caught cold, and insisted on the 
door and all the windows being kept shut. To Emily’s surprise 
he had been far more civil to her than usual that afternoon; 
perhaps his conscience smote him for having kept her at home 
out of pure perversity, when he saw the quiet, uncomplaining 
way in which she sat down to read, opened the book, and began. 

Whenever Emily read aloud to her father, the book selected 
by him was invariably the immortal “ Jorrocks,” first, because he 
loved it himself and never failed to laugh over its broad humour, 
and secondly because he knew Emily hated it, that she con- 
sidered it hopelessly vulgar, could not appreciate the jokes, and 
was in dread lest her father should ever blazon forth the fact 
that she almost knew the detestable book by heart, so often had 
she read it through aloud, as of course he would be certain not 
to explain that she did so entirely for his benefit. 

He allowed her to continue for nearly half an hour without 
interrupting, or remarking on the unpleasantness of her voice, as 
was his usual custom, and Emily was just wondering if he could 
be seriously ill, when a carriage drove up to the door. 

Emily looked out of the window over the top of Jorrocks, and 
saw the ample figure of Lady Jebbs seated complacently in the 
Undercliff pony-carriage, with a groom driving her, and a thick 
veil tied over her face. 

“Oh!” said Emily, “here’s Lady Jebbs come to call! What 
shall we do? I wonder why she isn’t at The Abbey.” 

Unconsciously, and though she tried to stifle it,a glad sus- 
picion rose in her mind that Lady Jebbs had come to say some- 
thing about George, for though Emily had been angry with 
Augusta for the hints she had thrown out on the night of the 
Undercliff dinner-party, yet they had none the less remained in 
her mind, and recurred to her whenever she was by herself, or 
had leisure for thinking. 

“ That old toad!” cried the Colonel with exasperation. “Send 
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out and tell her I won’t see her. Say I’m dead if you like, but 
don’t let her come near me.” 

“ Lady Jebbs is in the drawing-room, miss,” said a voice in the 
doorway. . 

“T’m afraid I must go, father. You needn’t see her, but we 
can’t say we’re not at home now. You'll be all right by yourself 
for a little while.” 

“Oh! you’re not absolutely indispensable, my dear, and I feel 
rather drowsy, so there’s no necessity to hurry back. If I want 
anything I’ll send for you without fail, don’t be afraid of any 
hesitation on my part!” 

Glad to escape from the stuffy atmosphere, Emily made her 
way to the drawing-room, where she found Lady Jebbs seated 
on a sofa, with the Colonel’s old spaniel sniffing blindly round 
the edge of her dress. 

“What a horrid-looking dog!” she said, when the greetings 
were over. “I shall always be afraid to trust animals again. I 
nearly had my nose bitten off by my own pet cat, Goosey, the 
other evening! I couldn’t have believed she would do such a 
thing, but it was that odious little Frankie Osgood’s fault, he 
pinched her tail, and no doubt she thought it was his nose she 
was biting—I only wish it had been! I must keep my veil 
down, I look such a dreadful object.” 

“It was certainly very hard on you,” sympathised Emily. “Is 
that why you have stayed away from The Abbey party ?” 

“Yes, and hearing from Dr. Barr that you were not going 
either, at which he seemed very much put out, I thought it 
would be a good opportunity for us to have a little chat.” 

Lady Jebbs settled herself more firmly in her seat ; she was 
evidently determined to make an afternoon of it. 

“What’s the time?” she continued, looking at the clock. 
“Almost time for tea, isn’t it? When do you usually have 
tea?” 

“We'll have it now,” said Emily politely, ringing the bell as 
she spoke. 

“Isn’t that a photograph of yourselves ?” peering through her 
veil at the pictures on the mantelpiece. “I'll tell you a secret. 
Dr. Barr has one exactly like it !” 

Emily’s cheeks flushed. 

“TI know,” she said, “I gave it to him.” 
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“Ah! He keeps it on his dressing table, you know, and I see 
it every morning as I pass his room on my way downstairs. He 
always gets up early, and leaves his door wide open, and his 
room in such a mess, ha! ha! Such an odd coincidence,” she 
continued, her eyes glittering as the tea-tray appeared, and she 
caught sight of a pile of scones, “his having been such a friend 
of your poor brother’s. Of course it established an understand- 
ing between you at once.” 

“We all liked him directly we saw him,” said Emily awk- 
wardly, busying herself with the tea-pot. 

Lady Jebbs dragged her chair up to the table and settled 
down to her tea. . 

“Nina is very anxious that he should marry,” she said confi- 
dentially, helping herself to a scone, “and I think he’s quite of 
the same opinion himself. They had a little talk on the subject 
a few nights ago, and I happen to know all about it—you see 
Nina naturally tells me everything;” she assumed a highly 


mysterious air, and was greatly disappointed that Emily re- 
frained from asking questions. However, she could see that the 
latter was rolling her handkerchief into a little ball in her lap, 
which was a good sign. 


“T shouldn’t be surprised if we were to have two weddings 
very soon instead of one,” she said boldly. 

“Who besides Ella ?” enquired Emily, in wonder. 

“Well, I should say that would rest entirely with you.” 

“With me?” Emily tried to keep calm. What was this 
woman going to say next? 

“It’s no good being mysterious,” said Lady Jebbs frankly, as 
if throwing off all deception, “as I’ve said so much I may as 
well go a little further. I always was a creature who spoke my 
mind freely, and I couldn’t resist giving you a hint. A very little 
encouragement would make you Mrs. George Barr. There! 
Now the cat is out of the bag, and I daresay you consider me 
very stupid and meddling.” 

“Of course you mean to be kind,” said Emily in a stifled voice, 
“only I don’t understand you at all.” 

“Good gracious! ”—impatiently—“ I can’t do more than call a 
spade a spade. I tell you plainly he only wants to be en- 
couraged to speak out, and he told Nina so that evening—though 
I could see very well what was coming long ago. I tried to give 
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you a hint the night you dined at Undercliff, but you wouldn't 
listen.” 

“Please stop, Lady Jebbs,” replied Emily, with a throbbing in 
her throat. “I cannot listen to you now, for if what you have 
said is really the case you should not have abused Mrs. Comp- 
ton’s confidence, and as regards myself I shall act in exactly 
the same way as I have always done to Doctor Barr, whether 
you are mistaken or not.” 

“Dear me!” cried Augusta, aghast, holding her cup midway 
between the table and her lips. “Why, Nina knew I was coming 
to tell you! In fact, she sent me to find out what your feelings 
are in the matter. She’s more than anxious to see you engaged 
to her brother !” 

Emily grew hot and cold by turns. She hated this vulgar 
woman discussing George’s intentions at all; she considered it a 
great piece of impertinence and resented it quite as much, if 
not more, for his sake as she did for her own. At the same 
time she longed for Lady Jebbs to take her departure that she 
might be alone with her joy. There was no reason to suppose 
that her informer’s story was not true; everything pointed in 
the opposite direction ; also Lady Jebbs’ manner was not that of 
a person inventing a story; why should she doso? George had 
certainly paid her, Emily, a certain amount of attention, and had 
seemed really to like her, and it was evident that she had been 
invited to Undercliff to tea that afternoon on purpose to meet 
him. Oh! if Lady Jebbs would only go and leave her to think 
in peace ! 

“Will you have some more tea?” she asked coldly, ignoring 
Augusta’s last speech. 

“Yes, please,” said Lady Jebbs, and stayed on for nearly an 
hour longer (though she had the sense to avoid the late topic of 
conversation) until she had emptied the tea-pot, and finished all 
the eatables, when she departed in a great state of uncertainty as 
to the success of her afternoon’s work. 

Emily spent the remainder of the evening in a state of dreamy 
happiness. She felt half inclined to doubt whether Lady Jebbs 
had really come at all that afternoon, or whether she had fallen 
asleep and dreamt of the visit with its wonderful, joy-giving 
results. She had dinner by herself (her father having gone to 
bed), and could not have told the moment it was over what she 
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had been eating. Afterwards she strolled idly round the dark, 
dewy garden, and finally went upstairs to her room, where she 
sat looking out of the open window, apparently studying the 
stars, but in reality seeing herself as George’s wife; trying to 
imagine the unutterable happiness in store for her; trying to be- 
lieve that it was nota dream. Perhaps if her father had not 
kept her at home that afternoon she might have been engaged to 
him at that moment! When would Ella be home? Could she 
bring herself to tell her secret to her sister? The child would 
be so honestly glad, and would await Emily’s coming happiness 
almost as eagerly as she did herself. 

She looked over in the direction of The Abbey hill, and saw a 
bright light shoot up into the sky. Was it a star? There 
went another! Ah! she had forgotten the fireworks; of course 
that was why Ella was staying so late. How beautiful they 
looked against the dark slate-blue of the sky; /e must be 
watching them too. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A REVELATION. 


** Joy sat down at Sorrow’s feet 
. And was taught a lesson——” 


ELLA returned to Garthwood that night the happiest as well as 
the most miserable of girls. Her whole being throbbed with 
the sense that George loved her and that he had taught her in 
one short minute what Cecil never had, or could have, taught her 
—the meaning of love. Then rose up the awful recollection of 
her deceit and disloyalty towards the man who had loved her 
almost ever since she was born, and it weighed down her soul, 
and filled her heart with remorse and dread. She felt it would 
almost kill Cecil when she told him she could never marry him, 
never care for him, and never had cared for him in the way he 
had taken it for granted she had since her childhood. 

Ella’s brain whirled as she thought of this, and the surprise 
and pain she must bring on Emily and her father, and yet be- 
neath all her confusion and distress of mind there was a wild, 
desperate wave of exultation which she could not beat down; a 
bracing up for the coming fray ; a delightful knowledge that the 
future was no longer laid out, cut and dried, before her, and that 
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experiences were to come such as she had always unconsciously 
longed for—new scenes, new faces, new life, new lessons that 
books could never teach her—and all to be shared with George, 
her hero, her idol ! 

How self-reliant he seemed to her, how she loved the strong, 
straight features and their manly, resolute expression ; how she 
could depend on him to give her confidence and determination 
in the coming struggle. Then again came the thought of Cecil, 
sweeping aside and chilling the rapture that welled within her. 
How could she tell him? She was not afraid of blame or re- 
crimination from his lips (his mother would do his and her share 
of that kind of thing !); she knew how he would take it—gently, 
kindly, unselfishly, thinking only of her, and hiding his suffering 
until he could face it in silence and alone. Oh! suppose his 
health should break down through the shock and disappointment ! 
Could she ever allow herself to be happy again? She thought 
of what their next meeting would be; he, still pale and weak 
after his bout of pain, yet full of regrets at having been laid up 
when he was most wanted, rejoicing at being up again and able 
to come to her, and very likely full of plans for their wedding ! 
Then she would have to look him in the face and tell him that 
after a lifetime of close companionship, and tacit understanding 
between them, she had found someone else who was more to her 
than her lips could convey, and that he must give up all his 
dearest hopes and cherished plans and set her free. 

She looked round the cosy little bedroom and saw reminders 
of Cecil on every side. There was the first whip she had ever 
possessed, a dainty little hunting-crop mounted in gold, which 
he had given her, hanging on the wall with the fox’s brush she 
had been so proud to receive when she had gone out hunting 
with him as quite a child. There also hung her first tennis- 
racquet with her initials and the date cut by him in the handle. 
Little ornaments, mostly his gifts, lay scattered over the tables 
and on the mantelpiece, and there was a shelf full of books he 
had given her, all his favourites, which now seemed to stare re- 
proachfully at her in mute accusation. 

In desperation, she seized her blotting-book, and sat down to 
write a letter to Cecil that should tell him all the truth. Whata 
coward she was, she thought, as her fingers tremblingly grasped 
the pen ; yet it would cause Cecil no more pain to learn what 
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she had to tell him by letter than by word of mouth, and it was 
so much easier for her. 

She began hurriedly, pouring forth her confession just as the 
words came into her head, and when it was finished, folded it 
up with a sigh of mingled regret and relief, and put it in an 
envelope without reading it over. Then she sat quite still for 
a few moments, staring at the candles flickering in the night 
air that stole through the open window, scarcely thinking, 
scarcely feeling, only trying to realize that a great crisis had come 
into her life, and that she had taken a step that must be irre- 
vocable. 

The door opened very softly, and Emily, clad in a crimson 
dressing-gown, with her hair plaited into a thick rope, and 
hanging down her back, looked into the room. 

“Why, Ella! not undressed yet? You've still got your hat 
on! I heard the carriage come back over an hour ago, and I 
thought you were sure to be in bed.” 

Emily had really half hoped she might find Ella asleep as well 
as in bed. She wanted to tell her sister the wonderful news, and 
yet with her usual reticence she shrank from doing so, and would 
have been relieved as well as disappointed had she found it im- 
possible. Probably in that case she would have said nothing at 
all about the matter, waiting until it should be a secret no 
longer, for daylight is often a damper of confidences, and 
would have frozen the words that now trembled on her lips. 

However, as Ella was sitting up and wide awake, Emily 
entered the room and shut the door behind her. She looked a 
grotesque little figure in her crimson garment, her feet thrust 
into her knitted slippers, and patches of white night-gown show- 
ing at her neck and wrists. 

“T couldn’t sleep,” she began apologetically, “and I wanted 
so much to hear how it all went off. How tired you look, 
Ella!” 

“Yes, I am tired,” said Ella rather incoherently. “So much 
has happened, and there is so much to happen yet.” 

“Of course,” thinking she was alluding to the wedding, and 
seating herself in an easy chair near the window. “Ella, Doctor 
Barr was there to-day, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” bending over her writing things. 

“Did he—did he say anything about me?” asked Emily, 
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with a sort of appeal in her voice, and clasping her trembling 
hands round her knees. 

“About you? He said he liked you,” replied Ella with a 
strange leaden presentiment taking hold of her—“but why, 
Emily ?” 

She looked at her sister, whose eyes were shining, and in 
whose cheeks burnt two bright spots of colour, and her heart 
sank. What was Emily going to say? She reminded Ella 
forcibly of the night of the Undercliff dinner-party. Could it 
be possible that she still hoped George cared for her? Her re- 
serve was fast giving way—she was going to say something— 
what was it? 

“Lady Jebbs came over this afternoon,” continued Emily, 
rocking herself gently to and fro ; “ she came from Mrs. Compton 
to tell me something—something I can hardly believe yet—to 
find out if I—Oh! Ella, he is going to ask me to marry him!” 
Emily concluded her broken speech with asob of suffocated joy. 

“What do you mean? Who is going to ask youto marry 
him ?” asked Ella with dry lips. 

“ Don’t you remember what I told you that night we dined 
at Undercliff? Surely you haven’t forgotten? And I asked 
you not to talk to him, to leave him alone! I was so afraid,” with 
a little laugh, “and after all, I need not have been.” 

There was no answer from Ella, and, looking dreamily out into 
the night, Emily went on: 

“But you can’t. understand what it is to me, it’s nothing out 
of the common to you. You couldn’t possibly know how I 
feel. You who are so young and have always had everything. 
You are not thirty-four, and naturally you can’t realize what it 
is to know that after having had little or no happiness in youth, 
there is someone at last who thinks I am the only woman in the 
world to make him happy.” 

She stopped with another little sob in her throat, and Ella still 
sat on at her writing-table with a look of bewildered despair on 
her face. 

“Explain, Emily!” she demanded. 

And then Emily explained how Lady Jebbs had been sent 
as an ambassador to discover the state of her feelings towards 
George, and how he was only waiting for a sign from her to ask 
her to be his wife, and all the time she was speaking} she was 
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gazing through the open window, and therefore never saw the 
white, quivering face opposite to her. 

Ella was silent fora moment, and when she spoke there was 
no trace of feeling in her voice. 

“T hope he will propose soon and get it over ; you had better 
take Lady Jebbs’ advice and let him see you like him.” 

She took the letter she had written in her hands, and, opening it, 
drew out the closely-covered sheets of paper and tore them 
into tiny fragments until a little heap lay on the table. 

“T was thinking—Ella, you know when anything happens to 
father I shall have a good deal of money ; you don’t suppose that 
is what is keeping him back, do you?” 

“No,” said Ella, laying her hand on the heap of paper, for 
some of the fragments were fluttering to the ground in the 
gentle breeze, “I should think not. Emily—I am too tired to 
talk!” 

Emily rose and looked kindly at her sister’s white face; Ella 
had been very unsympathetic, but then she could not understand, 
as Emily had already told her to-night, and that, of course, 
made all the difference. 

“TI am afraid I have helped to tire you more,” she said. 
“It’s very unlike me to have talked in this way. This is the 
second time I have confided in you lately, but I felt I must tell 
you, for I knew you would be glad, and it’s very hard to keep 
happiness to oneself. Oh!” she cried, clutching the table with 
one hand, “if it should come to nothing—you know I never 
told Lady Jebbs anything about my feelings either way, and if he 
should take that as a bad sign and go away, I think my heart 
would break.” 

She waited a moment, and then the old Emily came to the 
fore. 

“Do look at that candle guttering, Ella. Put it out quick, the 
grease will be all over the floor, and it’s so difficult to get it out 
of a carpet even with an iron and blotting-paper. Good-night, 
dear,” kissing Ella’s forehead. “I hope you will be less tired in 
the morning.” 

“Tam sure I shall,’ was the reply given calmly and steadily. 
“ Good-night.” 

The door closed behind Emily, and Ella deliberately stepped 
up to the looking-glass and stared at herself in disgust. What 
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a fool she had been! All the time her head had rested on that 
man’s shoulder, during that silent, passionate kiss, he had 
known he meant to ask Emily to be his wife—not her! She 
would have no money in the future, she was engaged to 
another man, she was young and—yes, pretty, and for all 
these reasons she might be kissed and flirted with, but not 
married. Oh, it was horrible. She must wash her face to get 
rid of the sting of that burning kiss. She was sullied for ever. 
Cecil would never touch her again ; he would hold her in abhor- 
rence. She would have to tell him, and give him another reason 
for not being able to marry him. Not being able? Why, he 
would not marry “er now! 

And as for George himself? Well, it was not so much his fault 
perhaps after all, she thought bitterly. She had spoken recklessly 
and wildly to him, and drawn him on, and then, yes, she re- 
membered she had deliberately moved towards him after he had 
purposely left his seat so as not to be near her. Of course she 
had heard and read that men would always kiss girls once they 
were given encouragement, and she had given it him, made no 
resistance, and allowed him to kiss her as he would. He had 
said he loved her, certainly, but what of that? He had lost his 
head, perhaps, or else had said it calmly, knowing it to be false. 

Oh! the bitter shame—the cruel sense of disgrace—the awful 
self-condemnation. How could she ever face Cecil again? What 
was to be done? She cast herself on her knees before the open 
window, no longer raging with indignation both against George 
and herself, but trembling and crying helplessly. The white 
moths flew to and fro just as they had done that night she re- 
membered so well, when she and George had talked about Bertie, 
and she had spent such a happy evening. The air blew round 
her face in little soft puffs, now and then gathering force and 
sweeping by ina short gust which wore itself out before it had 
done more than agitate the leaves of the trees, and cause the ivy 
to tap against the upper panes of her window. 

Thoughts jostled themselves wildly through her brain, but 
underneath them all there ran one fixed purpose. She must tell 
Cecil everything, and then she must go away (where, she would 
decide when she was better able to think) until George was 
Emily’s husband, and she felt herself brave enough to meet him 
calmly. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


ELLA’S CONFESSION. 


‘* There’s room in the halls of pleasure for a long and lordly train, 
But one by one we must all file on through the narrow aisles of pain.” 
“] LEFT my parasol at The Abbey last night; I think I’ll drive 
over this morning and fetch it,” announced Nina the next day at 
breakfast, with an air of being on the most intimate terms with 
the Hatherlys, “and I want to take Mrs. Hatherly that book on 
fretwork I promised her yesterday. She thinks it would be 
such a capital thing for the school-children to learn.” 

Nina glanced rather guiltily at Augusta, whom she had not 
invited to accompany her, and perceived a hurt, resigned expres- 
sion settle on her friend’s face, at which her cowardly little heart 
sank, for she had that description of fear of Augusta which 
young wives sometimes suffer from towards their servants. 

“TI know you'd rather not go out for another day or two, 
unless it’s to see someone you know very well, dear,” said Nina, 
apologetically. “ Wouldn’t you come with me, George ?” 

“No, thanks. I’m going to walk over to Garthwood.” 

“Oh!” replied Nina, looking meaningly at Augusta, who, 
being affronted, pretended not to understand her. 

George was too full of his own affairs to notice these little 
signs. He had scarcely closed his eyes all night, thinking of 
what lay before him and Ella, and the step they were about to 
take. What a terrible row there would be, he reflected, as he 
started off half an hour later, and how could they best set about 
bursting the shell upon all whom it most concerned? He 
wondered, and had been wondering all night, whether he were 
not sinfully selfish in taking the girl’s love and life into his 
keeping. A kind of shame mingled itsclf with his happiness, 
that he should have given way to his feelings, and allowed his 
love to master his sense of duty. And now he was going to 
tell her to look well into her own heart, to act as was best only 
for herself, and to leave any consideration for him out of the 
question, for she was so young that perhaps she had been carried 
away last night by a girlish desire for romance, and repentance 
and discretion might have come with the morning. 
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He must point out to her clearly how much she would be 
obliged to give up, and go through, for his sake if she consented 
to marry him ; probably it would alienate her own people from 
her altogether (what zwou/d the Colonel’s behaviour be when he 
was told ?); she would have to forego the comforts, riches, and 
luxuries of The Abbey, and exchange these prospects to become 
the wife of an elderly and comparatively poor man, in India—a 
country the thought of which made him shudder when he 
pictured it without her, though he hardly dared allow himself to 
imagine the paradise it would become to him if he could take 
her back there. In common fairness he must lay the dark side 
of it all before her, and give her fully to understand that though 
he loved her as deeply and tenderly as a man could love a 
woman, yet he was willing to give her up and treat the incidents 
of the previous night as though they had never occurred, did she 
repent in the faintest degree of what had perhaps been but a 
momentary madness on her part. 

His heart beat quickly as he rang the bell on reaching Garth- 
wood, and then almost stood still altogether when he was in- 
formed by William, who came to the door, that both the young 
ladies were out ! Miss Ella had driven over to The Abbey about 
an hour and a half ago, and Miss Seton was in the village. He 
could not tell when either of them would be back. The Colonel 
was in bed and rather worse than usual to-day. 

George turned away from the docr puzzled and down-hearted. 
Surely Ella must have expected him to come over to her the 
first possible moment, and in that case why had she gone to The 
Abbey? Was it to break off her engagement with Cecil 
Hatherly? His common sense told him that she would have 
waited to see himself first, and then a sickening conviction seized 
him that repentance and discretion Aad come with the morning, 
and that she had fled from meeting him! How little she knew 
him, he thought sadly; one word from her would have silenced 
him on the subject for ever, and sent him from her never to 
trouble her by look or word again. She might have told him 
instead of running away ! 

He walked home angry and humiliated as well as utterly 
miserable, and his face when he reached Undercliff reduced 
Augusta to the lowest depths of despair. She felt positive he 
had been over to Garthwood to propose to Emily Setonfand 
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his manner and bearing were now distinctly those of a man 
who had been rejected. Lady Jebbs was in a fever of anxiety 
for Nina’s return from The Abbey. She roamed about the 
drawing-room and made frequent excursions into the hall with 
Goosey mewing after her, until at last she heard the sound of 
wheels, and, forgetting her grievances, flew to unburden her mind 
of her suspicions, which she whispered in Nina’s ear as they 
crossed the hall together. 

“Oh, nonsense, Augusta! she wouldn’t be sucha fool as to 
refuse,” replied Nina lightly, who was too elated with her in- 
formal visit to The Abbey to think seriously of anything at 
that moment. “It will come all right ; look how she’s led him on. 
I’ve been talking to Mrs. Hatherly about it and she quite agrees 
with me that it would be most suitable. Oh, George, dear, is 
that you? I’ve had a delightful morning with Mrs, Hatherly ; 
she was so civil,and I’m sure it’s all because I never ran after her. 
I couldn’t go on like some of these people about here—fawning, 
flattering and toadying, I can only be nice to people when I 
like them. I always kept clear of her, and now you see the 
result. Besides, she was very glad to have a talk with me about 
the fret-work while her son and Ella Seton were spooning about 
the place together. She told me they were going to keep the 
girl to stay there for a few days; I suppose it’s more convenient 
in the way of making plans for the wedding. I——’” 

George suddenly. disappeared, leaving Nina to finish her words 
to Augusta. He tore up to his room and paced it restlessly as 
he tried to think clearly. At one moment he felt convinced that 
Ella had only been flirting with him, and the next he loathed 
himself for the idea, and blamed himself bitterly for having 
taken advantage of ‘her being tired and over-strung and unable 
to resist the impulse of the moment. Naturally, now she feared 
to face him, and had taken refuge in her future home. The only 
course open to him was to write and assure her of his deep and 
lasting regret for what had happened, and, asking her forgiveness, 
tell her he was going away at once. 

On the other hand, he clung vainly to the hope that she 
had gone to The Abbey to break off her engagement; but then 
his own reason showed him that that was impossible, since she 
was to stay there for some days, and finally these conflicting 
cogitations resulted in a note to Ella—a manly, unselfish letter, 
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breathing of tender love and consideration for her. He told 
her of his having been to Garthwood and hearing of her sudden 
visit to The Abbey ; assured her that if she regretted what had 
happened, and found she had mistaken her own feelings, he 
should understand and never blame her in the least degree. But 
that, if this was not the case, for pity’s sake to send him a line 
and explain her actions. 

This letter would have made every difference in life to Ella 
had she ever received it, but George, fearing to excite remarks if 
he sent it by a messenger, put it in the little red pillar-box in the 
hall, amongst a heap of Nina’s and Lady Jebbs’ epistles to their 
milliners and friends. Some evil spirit prompted old Mr. Comp- 
ton to think of posting the letters himself that afternoon as he 
was driving into Yatebury for a vestry meeting, the consequence 
being that they completely escaped his memory, and remained 
in a fusty, crumby, inner pocket of his coat, together with a few 
pebbles, the merry-thought bone of a chicken and a crumpled 
silk handkerchief. Also, unfortunately, the old gentleman got 
caught in a shower on his way home, so that he changed his 
coat on his return and hung the wet one up to dry behind the 
door of his den, where it remained for several weeks, uncon- 
sciously containing the happiness of two lives. 

As the day wore on Nina began to share Augusta’s alarms, and 
came to the conclusion that Emily had refused her brother, while 
Emily herself was in a state bordering on distraction, being fully 
convinced on hearing of George’s visit when she returned from 
the village, that she had again missed the coming proposal. 
Her vexation and misery were augmented by the Colonel’s 
disagreeable remarks, as she happened to be in his room when 
she was informed of George’s call; his sharp eyes, of course, 
noticing the disappointment which would declare itself on her 
face. He was also extremely put out at Ella’s sudden visit to 
The Abbey, her note having arrived saying she intended to stay 
there for a day or two, so that poor Emily’s was anything but a 
bed of roses. ‘ 

As for Ella herself, she had driven over to The Abbey that 
morning determined to spare herself in no particular whatever, 
to confess to Cecil all that had happened, to bear his silent re- 
proaches, and to see him take back the freedom she had come 
to give him. It never occurred to her that it might be more un- 
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selfish not to tell Cecil at all, to bear her trouble herself in 
silence, and never let him know of the gleam of love that had 
flashed across her life only to be suddenly clouded by disappoint- 
ment. An older and more experienced woman might have seen 
this and thought it no wrong to keep the memory of that night 
to herself, when the confession of it would only bring pain to 
Cecil and disturb the even happiness of his life. Ella’s one idea 
was that she had wronged him and disgraced herself, and the 
thought of leaving him in ignorance, even had it entered her 
head, would have seemed to her too guilty to be entertained. 

She was shown into one of the large, bare drawing-rooms 
with the greatest punctiliousness by the stony-eyed old butler, 
who always behaved towards her as though he had never seen 
her in his life before, and there she waited for Cecil (who, she 
was told, was just up and much better), dreading lest Mrs. 
Hatherly should appear instead and enquire her reason for 
coming, for Ella seldom, if ever, visited The Abbey of her own 
accord. 

At last the door opened quickly, and Cecil stood before her, 
looking much the same as usual, except that his eyes were heavier 
and the. lines round his sensitive mouth a little more noticeable. 

“TI can’t stay in here,” began Ella hurriedly, without an at- 
tempt at any greeting ; “take me to the study, Cecil. I have 
something to tell you, but I couldn’t say it in this room.” 

Cecil saw directly that there was something seriously wrong. 
He grew sick with apprehension. He had never before seen Ella 
look like this except when the news had come of Bertie’s death. 
He took her in silence to his own special sitting-room, a pleasant 
retreat, with its large bow-window, oak panelling, walls hung with 
rare prints and faultless copies of beautiful pictures, cases full of 
valuable editions of books, delicate marble statuettes, a few bits 
of fine carving, and a couple of cabinets filled with exquisite 
china; an open piano jutted out into the room, with a violin- 
stand beside it, and the latest reviews and magazines lay about 
to hand on every table. All Cecil’s own particular treasures, 
his most valued possessions, were gathered together here, yet he 
would willingly have smashed, burnt, or thrown the whole lot 
away if by doing so he would have seen Ella’s own sunny smile 
cross her face again at that moment. 

“ Ella, what is the matter ?” he began, as she turned and faced 
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him with her story on her lips ; “for Heaven’s sake, tell me what 
has happened.” 

He wheeled a chair round for her, but she took no notice of it. 

“ Cecil,” she cried desperately, “I can’t marry you. Something 
happened last night, and I have come to tell you before I go 
away.” 

“Good God! what do you mean? My darling child, you 
must be ill, you did too much yesterday ; why, your little hands 
are burning!” He took one of them in his own, but she 
wrenched it hastily away. 

“You won’t be in such a hurry to take my hand when you 
know ail,” she cried bitterly. “Listen, I have something to tell 
you of which I am horribly ashamed, and there is no one else 
in the world that I would tell it to but you. I think when 
you hear it you will never look at me again if you can help it. 
You needn’t try to spare me, because that is what I deserve and 
expect.” 


“Go on, goon!” cried Cecil, goaded almost to madness by the 

suspense. 
- “JT_fell in love with George Barr,” said Ella slowly, “ Mrs. 
Compton’s brother, but I didn’t know it till the day before the 
party, and then yesterday evening, on the terrace, while the fire- 
works were going on, I let him kiss me. Let me go on ; don’t say 
anything till afterwards. I thought he meant me to break off 
my engagement with you, but there were no explanations be- 
cause we were interrupted. When I got home I wrote and told 
you about it; I said I loved him, and he me, and that I wouldn’t 
marry you. I thought, of course, I should marry him, but he 
never meant anything, he only kissed me because he felt inclined 
and he saw I wasn’t angry. He is going to marry Emily ; he is 
going to propose to her immediately, perhaps he is doing it now, 
and I—I shall never forgive him, or myself!” 

Rage and mortification almost choked her, and she glared at 
Cecil’s troubled face as though she were almost as incensed with 
him too. 

For one moment Cecil did not speak. He was trying to put 
himself out of the question. Then he caught her little, hot, 
shaking hand in his and kissed it gently and reverently. 

“Oh! Ella, my poor child, my darling, what it has cost you 
to come and tell me this. I can see it! I respect and honour 
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you more than I can say for doing so, but you mustn’t worry 
over it, dear; you must try to forget it and be happy again. I 
will do everything in my power to make up to you for it, I will 
indeed, and believe me I will never, by look, word or sign, 
remind you of it as long as we live. Oh! child, I am so sorry 
for you. The brute to treat you so!” 

Slowly the anger died out of her eyes, and she shook her head 
in silence. 


“What is it, Ella? Do you mean that you can never 
forget ?” 

“T don’t think I can—just yet. But you don’t seem to 
understand, Cecil. I can’t let you marry me now, after that.” 

“Oh! Ella!” 

There was such a depth of pain and disappointment in his 
voice, that she looked at him surprised and half frightened. 
Could it be possible that he really wished things to be as they 
were before ? 

“Cecil,” she said, “don’t you hate me, then?” 

He took her in his loving arms and told her, in a way that 
he had never done before, what she was to him. There had 
been hitherto comparatively little love-making between them, 
they had been too much together, things had always been such 
a matter of course, and Ella herself had invariably discouraged 
“pawing,” as she called it, so that Cecil’s passionate words came 
upon her as a sort of revelation. She stayed quiet and still 
in his arms, as he stroked her tumbled curls, suffering keen 
agonies of remorse that she had never given his tender unselfish 
love the recognition and return that was its due. 

Cecil was suffering too, but in a different way. He was 
realizing that her love was not, and never had been for him ; 
aud now that she had given it to another man, who had thrown 
it lightly to one side, his one object in life must be to help her 
to forget. Perhaps some day later on his reward might come, 
and in the present he had this consolation that she had let him 
try to comfort her, she had told him her trouble unreservedly, 
and he felt that they were actually nearer to one another than 
they had ever been before. Though she was sore and miserable 
now, she was so young that she would get over it in time, and 
maybe the little bitter experience would be good for her, though 
he cursed George Barr in his heart for a mean, lying devil. 
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“Why do you think he did it?” asked Ella, a little later on, 
when she and Cecil were sitting together on the low, luxurious 
sofa. 

“TI don’t know,” said Cecil doubtfully, though as he looked at 
her beautiful face and neck, and glinting hair, he felt there was, 
at any rate, the shadow of an excuse for the man, “but never 
mind why. Try not to think about it.” 

“But what shall I do when I see him again ?” 

“Try and meet him as if nothing had happened, only don’t 
speak to him if you can possibly help it. What made you 
think he was going to propose to Emily ?” 

“She came into my room last night just after I had written 
to you and told me. She said Lady Jebbs had driven over that 
afternoon to ask ber if she would accept him. Apparently he 
knew she had gone to do so. I am sure Emily has been 
expecting it for some time, but I never thought before there 
was really anything in it.” 
_ “Don’t you think you had better stay here for a little while 

until it is settled?” said Cecil. “I should, naturally, like to 
wring his neck, but the best plan will be to ignore him as much 
as possible. You won’t be able to help seeing him if you’re at 
Garthwood, and you wouldn't like that just yet. Here you 
would be all right, and—my mother would be so pleased. Let 
me send over for your things, may I ?” 

“If your mother won't mind,” she said hesitatingly, “I will 
stay.” 

“ And—Ella darling, it may sound selfish, but it is really not 
of myself I am thinking—don’t you think the sooner you come 
here for good, and let me take care of you altogether, the 
better ?” 

“Yes,” she said humbly. “Oh! Cecil, you are so good!” 

Allher old teasing tyrannical manner towards him had entirely 
disappeared. She was bowed down with her sense of gratitude, 
and the knowledge of how she had wronged him, and she felt 
as though it would be impossible for her ever to laugh again. 


(To be continued.) 





